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e CIA Has its Virtues— as 



u BY HARRY ROSITZKE . 

The Central Intelligence Agency’s 
connection to the Ellsberg and 
Watergate affairs has again raised: 
the question of the agency's proper 
functions in the foreign affairs ot; 
the United States. What does CIA 1 
contribute? Do we need intelligence/ 
secret or otherwise? Why spy?" •• X 

The word "intelligence" in the. 
agency's title covers two widely se- 
parate activities: academic-type re- 
search and analysis in Washington, 
and secret operations abroad. 

< The CIA’s main overseas mission' 
'is to carry on espionage and counter-' 
(espionage work, a mission that rare- 
ly warrants^ notice on the front; 
pages. Its principal function in- 
government, however, is to provide' 
the President’ with estimates of? 
-foreign events and situations that 
are as objective and as close to real-, 
ity as is humanly possible. • , r 
: Such estimates are based upon & 

• solid foundation of evidence and. in-' 
terpretation, the CIA's main day-to- ; 
day business. What is happening to 
the Chilean economy? What popular 
support do the Greek colonels en-. 
'joy? What prompted Peking to wave 
?a friendly Ping-Pong paddle at 
Washington? What military and 
.economic pressures led Leonid I.., 
Brezhnev into his opening to the; 
West? 7* 

Espionage reports per se normally;; 
contribute only a small share: to the 1 ; 
pool of information with which the: 
CIA's intelligence analysts work, 
but occasionally a single agent-re-, 
port makes a crucial difference. 

I A Communist source delivered a.! 
verbatim copy of Nikita S. Khrush- 
chev's 1956 "secret speech" that^ 
alerted the world to the force and 
venom with which the new Soviet, 
regime rejected Josef Stalin and his; 
policies. In another case, a; few re-'" 
ports from a Soviet colonel in Mos- 
cow saved the ‘.Pentagon' at least a» 
quarter-billion dollars in research 
and development. Two agents in dif- 
ferent parts of the world— both 
Communist Party members*— sent in 
the first reports;, of border differ- 
ences between Moscow and Peking 

as early as the winter of 1957-58., 

The Cuban missile crisis was a 
dramatic example of the confluence, 
of basic research, analysis, predic- 
tion and agent-reports that gave 
President Kennedy the' information 
needed to make his decisions. » 

Without a specialist ' on . Soviet 
crates who could judge what was? 
inside the boxes on the decks of So- : i 
viet freighters going to Cuba, with-j. 
out experts on Soviet launching, 
.sites, without the previous U*2 

Harry Rositzke worked for the.' 
Office of Strategic Services and the 
Central Intelligence Agency for 26 
years before he retired in 1970. He is 
author of the book, "U.S.S.R. Today." 


Dur ing the Cuban Missile Crisis 

£-/ / , writer did on this na ere some weeks ! . ... • i 


flights over the U.S.S.R., without de- 
railed military : technical data from a, 
’ top-level agent in Moscow, without a ' 
‘few sound (among the many un- : 
sound) leads provided by agents in-j 
’side Cuba— without all these, the So-: 
viet missiles could easily have be- 
come operational before the Pres-„ 
ident was able to tkke preventive ac- 
tion. 

' It is essential, of course, that the 
intelligence analyst be- as free as 
possible from preconceptions that? 
will prejudice his conclusions. His| 
task, like that of the academic his-! 
•torian or the journalist, is to let thq;< 
facts, and the facts alone, form thel 
basis for his final judgments. ) 
A major threat to the exercise of 1 
unprejudiced analysis in the govern- 
ment is the distorting influence of 
: so-called departmental intelligence 
estimates made in the Depart*! 
ments of State and Defense on mat-; 
ters of crucial policy interest to; 
them. - ‘ 

The main virtue of central in tel- 1 
ligence is to produce independent; 
national estimates and not leave the. 
estimating function in the hands of 
the policy-makers. » 

Any department of the govern- 
ment with policy-making powers is! 
bound on occasion to use the-infor-! 
?mation available to it in support of j 
jits own policies. The Department of 
'State, for example, may be inclined^ 
to select or highlight facts and inter-j 
pretations that support the depart-] 
ment's or* the President's adopted 
; courses of action— say, in the Arab- 
: Israeli conflict or in the India-Pakis-' 
;tan confrontation on Kashmir and; 
Bangladesh. ; 

r . The Defense Department similarly, 
will tend to overestimate an enemy's 
.capabilities and be constantly 
! alarmed, about his intentions. Gener-* 
.als naturally want more and better 
'arms to meet these "threats," and it 
; is around budget time "that the mill-: 
tary tells Congress and the public; 
about its principal worries: the' 
"alarming number of Soviet missiles, 
land launching sites, the impressive; 
{size and quality of the enemy sub-:' 1 
{marine fleet, 7an impending Chinese, 
missile threat. 

' On these and other crucial infor- 
imation questions, the CIA’s inde-' 
.pendent intelligence function : has; 
-served over -the years to give the 
; President as disinterested and -level-* 
.beaded "estimates of the; situation"} 
: as only a separate intelligence agen-! 
Jcy can. 

I It is not surprising, therefore, that* 
Jn the great game of counting Soviet) 

• missiles the CIA’s numbers , have* 
consistently been more modest than 1 
the Pentagon’s.- , . f 

Some attack all intelligence work, 
'departmental or, central — as one 


.writer did on this page some weeks! 
ago. Such critics appear to he con-, 
"vinced that the intelligence function 
■ serves no. useful purpose, since the! 

; analyst always comes out with the 
‘'conclusion he subjectively wants. ’ ] 
t In my own experience, this is'' 

" simply not true. The analysts I have 
known are not only extremely well 
, informed but reasonably self-cri.ti-' 

; cal, ahd, when they differ with each 
other, the -arguments that ensue are' 

? likely to shake out any hidden as-' 

[ sumptions or political biases one or 
/another may entertain. Intelligence) 
..work is a profession, not a bureauc-: 
‘/cratic game, and personal detach-' 
r ment is a basic element in the 

* profession’s ethic. ■' 

r Yet, intelligence analysts, like his- 
Itorians or journalists, are .human 
,J and subject to the deeper social pre- 
judices of their time. 

x In the . hysteria of the cold war. 
t years, for- example, . there .were few 2 
Americans who- were not convinced 
of a real Soviet .threat to overrun 
Western Europe or to blast the Unit- 
ed States with atomic bombs. There 
was never any rational evidence — 
then or now— that Moscow ever en- 
tertained such intentions. During 
the '50s there were widespread pub^ 
die and private fears — now;ludicrousi 
in retrospect — that the American. 
Communist Party threatened the se- 
curity of the nation. These were bu- 
sman, not academic or bureaucratic, 
aberrations. 

All men, of course, think partly 
with their stomachs but, fortunate- 
ly, the CIA’s analysts need ndt-^-and 

• do not — think first of justifying poli^ 
ci.es or fortifying budget requests. . 

.What concerns me more than any 
built-in inadequacy of the ", inteli 
ligence system is the failure of poli- 
cy-makers to make better use of the, 
information they are given. • 4 

!• : The war in Vietnam is a tragic ex-! 
ample. A careful reader of the Pen- 
tagon Papers will recognize that -.the; 
;ClA estimates on Vietnam were, 'fair 
closer to reality than were the opti-' 
mistic forecasts of the generals/Tt' 
"was an extensive,, detailed CIA stu- 
rdy in the . mid-’60s that first con-, 
jvinced the secretary of defense that 
'the Vietnamese war would be a long) 
’one and that it could not be won on' 
the battlefield. 

Good intelligence does not auto-" 
>matically make for good policy deci-j 
sions, nor does it make up for bad 
•decisions. Presidents do not make 
'decisions on the basis of intelligence- 
alone, for they work under the pres-' 
sures of allies, Congress, the Araerfc? 
can public and domestic interest/ 
groups. .. 

If, in the final analysis, the Pres-/ 
ident’s decisions are subject to per-' 
sonal inclination or outside in*' 
fluences, that is not a fault of intel- 
ligence. . .. . 
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The CIA’s Dirty Tricks 
under Fire— at Last ' 


ANDREW HAMILTON 


For the first time in more than two decades, Congress 
is beginning to take a hard look at the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency. In the wake of revelations of CIA com- . 
plicity in the Watergate affair, a serious debate about 
the Agency is now taking shape, and it could develop 
into an historic battle over the role of clandestine oper- ; 
a lions in American foreign policy. 

"Clandestine operations” (which should not be con- 
fused with the gathering of foreign intelligence) in- 
clude a wide range of political, propaganda, economic, 
cultural, and paramilitary activities known within the 
CIA as "covert action” and "special operations,” or, 

! more generally, Dirty Tricks. These operations have 
included, over the years, such practices as: 

• Hidden support and assistance to political parties 
in N foreign ejection campaigns. 

• The establishment of dummy foundations to pro- 
vide funds for a number of private organizations en- 
gaged in scholarship, propaganda, labor, youth,, and 
cultural affairs. 

r 

• Establishing ostensibly independent, - private com- 
panies, including a number of airlines. 

• Arranging coups d’etat; supporting, training, and 
leading private armies and air forces in foreign nations. 

• Helping to establish security police organizations 
in a number of countries, and other Cold War ploys. 

The CIA operations amount, in. total , '*q a clandes- 
tine American foreign policy under . the exclusive 
control of the President, insulated from public control 
and even from public scrutiny — not to mention Con- 
gress itself. 

President Nixon has given a clear signal that he 
places a high value on covert operations. His new Di- 
rector of Central Intelligence, William Egan Colby, 
fifty-three, spent his adult life in Dirty Tricks, begin- 
ning with OSS guerrilla operations in World War II 
and ‘culminating in a twelve-year stint as one of the 
CIA officials most deeply involved in the Vietnam war. 

Colby was CIA station chief in Saigon (and a 
staunch supporter of President Ngo Dinh Diem) from 
1959 to 1961. From 1962 through 1967 he was chief of 
the Far East Division of the Clandestine Services, the 
formal title of the operating arm of the CIA. From 
1968 to 1971 he was involved with the "pacification” 
program in Vietnam, first as deputy and later as am- i 
bassador in charge. In 1971-72 he was back in Wash- 
ington again as Executive Director (number three 
man) at the Agency. When that post was abolished in ; 
a reorganization this year, he became head of the i 
Directorate of Operations, .which runs the Clandestine 
Services. 

Andrew Hamiliton is a Washington writer whose articles 
have appeared in many publications ■, including Congressional 
Quarterly, Science , The New York Times, and The 
Economist in London. Recently he served in the office of 
program analysis, of the National Security Council, where 
he specialized in the defense program and arms controt 
plans. He wrote Helpless Giant,** a study of the national 
defense budget . 


Colby is a quiet, undemonstrative man — "when he’s 
really mad he’s almost whispering,” recalls a former 
employe — whose mild manner conceals the toughness 
and boldness of a behind-the-lines guerrilla fighter. He 
has the reputation of being one of the CIA’s most re- 
sourceful managers of Dirty Tricks. He was responsi- 
ble, as head of the pacification program, for American 
participation in the Phoenix program* in which thou- 
sands of Vietnamese suspects were killed or jailed on 
suspicion that they worked for the Vietcong. 

Senator «. William Proxmire, Wisconsin Democrat, 
complained enuring the recent debate on Colby’s nom- 
ination that’ the Senate was being asked to cast a 
“blind vofce;” He observed: "We don’t really know who 
Mr. Colby is# We are not allowed to go back into 
his personal employment history and judge his fitness. 
We do not know what jobs he has accomplished . . . 
And we' will be confirming him for a blind position 
[about which] we know very little. . . 

Although the Senate confirmed Colby August 1 by 
a vote of eighty-three to thirteen, the decisive battle 
will begin this. fall. Senator John C. Stennis, Mississip- 
pi Democrat, has announced that his Senate Armed 
Services Committee will hold hearings on the CIA’s 
basic legislative charter to determine whether the 
Agency exceeded its authority in waging war in Laos 
and in its involvement with the White House “plumb- 
ers”, in the Watergate affair. 

Stennis’s Committee is the one whose CIA Oversight 
Subcommittee has failed to meet for several years, 
and whose members have rarely expressed any interest 
in supervising the secret and powerful Agency. But the 
hearings come amid a growing feeling in Washington — 
expressed even by Chairman Stennis — that the CIA’s 
Cold War mission as the clandestine action arm of 
U.S. foreign policy no longer serves the national inter- 
est, if it ever did. 

The man who founded the CIA in 1947, President 
Harry S Truman, reached this conclusion a full decade 
ago. In 1963, he wrote: “For some tirpe I have been 
disturbed by the way the CIA has been diverted from 
its original assignment. It has become an operational 
and at times t a policy-making arm of the Govern- 
ment . . . I , never had any thought that when I set 
up t^e CIA it would be injected into peacetime cloak- 
and-dagger . operations.” 

Other Presidents have had qualms about the CIA. 
John F. Kennedy, a former aide once said, wanted to 
"splinter it into a thousand pieces and scatter it to 
the winds” after the Bay of Pigs disaster, a CIA- 
planned operation which Kennedy *had approved. Lyn- 
don B. Johnson, hardly a shrinking violet when it came 
to U.S. exploits, abroad, was appalled by the ramifica- 
tions of some CIA operations. When he took office he 
learned, according to an account by Leo Janos in the 
July, 1973, Atlantic , that “we had been operating a 
damned Murder Inc. in the Caribbean.” Even Rich- 
ard M. Nixon, in a 1969 speech to CIA employes, 
acknowledged that "this organization has a mission 
that, by necessity, runs counter to some of the very 
deeply held traditions in the country, and feelings, high 
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idealistic feelings, about what a free society ought to 
be.” 

But President Kennedy, like his successors, soon came 
to recognize the immense potential of an organization 
whose acts could be neither traced by the victims nor 
supervised by his political opponents in Congress. The 
Kennedy years, in the opinion of one former intelli- 
gence official, became “the heyday” for the CIA’s covert 
political intervention in other countries. President 
Johnson followed by unleashing massive CIA oper- 
ations in Laos and South Vietnam. And President Nix- 
on, in the same 1969 speech, concluded that the CIA 
“is a necessary adjunct to the . conduct of the 
Presidency” • 

What both troubled and attracted these Presidents 
was not the CIA’s “quiet intelligence” activities, but 
its wide range of Dirty Tricks. In the decade since 
Harry Truman’s warning, little has been done to curb 
the President’s own Back Alley Boys. Except for a hand- 
ful of progressives, Congress continued politely to look 
the other way and ask no embarrassing questions. 
Now, in the lurid light of Watergate, Congress can no 
longer refuse to take a closer look. 

By their very nature, covert operations defy effective 
Congressional oversight. A handful of men in the 
House and Senate, senior members of the Armed Serv- 
ices and Appropriations Committees, are the only 
members of Congress allowed to ask the Agency what it 
is doing. Their meetings have always been secret, and 
their deliberations are never disclosed even to other N 
members of Congress. Their recommendations to the 
Agency, if any, have never been tested in general de- 
bate or put to a vote of Congress. * 

From the time of its inception, the CIA’s name has 
been synonymous with secrecy; no outsider can hope 
to obtain more than a rough map of its terrain. It is 
the Agency’s practice neither to confirm nor to deny 
any allegations made about it. CIA employes take the 
most stringent secrecy oath administered by the Gov- 
ernment. This oarii has been interpreted by the Agency 
as prohibiting a present or former employe from reveal- 
ing anything he has learned while working for the 
CIA — an interpretation that has won at least partial 
support in the Federal courts. Victor Marchetti, a for- 
mer CIA official, is under court order to submit the 
manuscript of his forthcoming book about the Agency 
for review before publication, and the Agency has been 
authorized to make deletions, provided they are not 
arbitrary or capricious. 

But the Agency has found it impossible to remain 
wholly invisible. The picture I present here was as- 
sembled from the public record (which grows longer 
almost daily), and from interviews conducted over a 
period of several years with a number of present and 
former CIA employes, intelligence officials from other 
U.s. agencies, foreign service officers, Congressional 
sources, and Administration aides. (While I had a 
limited contact with CIA intelligence analysts when I 
served as a member of the National Security Council 
staff in 1970-1971, I had no contact with the clandes : 
tine organization or activities of the CIA.) 

The CIA has both a public and a secret charter. 
The public charter, on which Senator Stennis’s hear- 
ings will focus, is found in the National Security Act 
©f 1947 and its 1949 amendments (U.S. Code Chapter 
50,. Title 15, sections 403 ff.). It is the vaguest of char- 
ters, stating that the CIA shall “coordinate intelligence 
> activities undertaken in the interest of national security 
and shall: 

e Advise the National Security Council regarding 
national security intelligence activities. 

• Make recommendations to the NSC for coordina- 


tion of intelligence activities. 

® Correlate, evaluate, and disseminate national se- 
curity intelligence. 

• Perform “for the benefit of the existing intelligence 
agencies such additional services of common concern” 
as the NSC directs. 

• “Perform such other functions and duties related 
to intelligence affecting the national security as the 
National Security Council may from time to time 
direct.” 

The last two provisions provide the official rationale 
for the CIA’s clandestine activities, both in collecting 
intelligence and in performing covert operations. 
These duties are detailed in the Agency’s “secret char- 
ter” — a series of top-secret Presidential orders known 
as National Security Council Intelligence Directives, or 
“N-Skids.” . 

The Senate Armed Services Committee, which has 
jurisdiction over the National Security Act, apparently 
has never seen these documents, though they are essen- 
tial to an understanding of the CIA’s clandestine op- 
erations. Colby, the new director, recently promised to 
make the “N-Skids” available to the Committee, but 
there is no reason to assume that they will be disclosed 
to the public. 

* Section 403(d) also contains two seemingly contra- 
dictory .provisos regarding CIA activities within the 
United • States. One declares that “the Agency shall 
have no police, subpoena, law-enforcement powers, or 
internal security functipns.” The other states that “the 
Director <of Central Intelligence shall be responsible 
for * protecting intelligence sources and methods from 
unauthorized disclosure.” 

The first proviso, which the CIA apparently violated 
, in extending assistance to the White House “plumb- ‘ 

; ers,” was intended to protect the FBI’s turf from CIA 
1 encroachment and to restrict the CIA to foreign intel- 
ligence activities. The second proviso, however, seems 
to give the Director scope for a broad range of domes- 
tic counter-intelligence activities. Whatever the justi- 
fication, the CIA has not been reluctant to undertake 
clandestine operations within the United States. 

The Act also permits the Agency to keep secret its 
budget, organization, personnel strength, identity of 
personnel, and other operational and administrative 
details, notwithstanding other provisions of law, and 
to spend money without regard for normal Government 
procedures. 

Three points about the .CIA’s charter stand out: 

First, the Agency is answerable directly to the Pres- 
ident, and to the President alone. (The National Se- 
curity Council is merely an advisory body made up of 
Presidential appointees — the Secretaries of State and 
Defense and the Director' of the Office of Emergency 
Preparedness.) 

Second, the CIA enjoys extraordinary' freedom from 
/ public and even Congressional scrutiny. . w 

Third, its duties encompass much more than the 
routine collection and evaluation of information. “The 
powers of the proposed 'Agency,” warned Secretary of 
State George C. Marshall in a memorandum to Pres- 
ident Truman in 1947, “seem almost unlimited and 
need clarification.” 

The CIA grew rapidly from its first days in 1947. 
(“Bigger than [the Department of] State by ’48, ’’.was 
a common boast.) The Agency now has' about 16,500 
employes (after a seven per cent reduction in force 
put into effect earlier this year by Director James R. 
Schlesinger, now Secretary of Defense). v In recent 
years its direct budget has hovered around $750 million, 
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including funds for direct expenses and covert projects, 
but it may now be slightly lower as a -result of the 
winding down of the wars in Vietnam and Laos. 

Similar in size, budget, and overseas staff, the CIA 
rivals — if it does not surpass — the Department of State i 
as an instrument of U.S. foreign policy. ;In A Thou- 
sand Days , Arthur Schlesinger, Jr. wrote that in 1961 
the Agency “had almost as many people under official 
cover overseas (i.e., posing as employes of other Gov- ; 
eminent agencies, such as the Foreign Service or AID) 
as State; in a number of countries CIA officers out- 
numbered those from State in the political sections (of 
the U.S. mission). Often the CIA station chief had been 
in the country longer than the ambassador, had more 
money at his disposal, and exerted more influence. 

This situation seems to have changed little' in the* 
last twelve years. Some recent U.S. foreign policy offi- ■ 
cials 1 iicve that the CIA’s overseas employes, both 
direct and indirect, U.S. nationals and foreign, includ- : 
ing those operating under “deep cover”— that is, with 
no visible ties' to the U.S. Government— far outnum- 
ber those of the State Department. 

For a variety of reasons, the CIA’s direct budget 
(including project money) does not begin to tell the 
full story of the Agency’s size or role within the Gov- 
ernment: 

9 In large overseas clandestine operations, such as 
the Vvar in Laos, covert activities in Vietnam, and the 
Bay of Pigs invasion, direct Agency costs and project 
funds represent only a fraction of the total costs to the t 
U.S. Government. The staff of the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee found earlier this year, for instance,' 
that of the $375 million ceiling set by legislation for 
spending in Laos (until recently a CIA operation) dur-I 
ing the last fiscal year, only $5.5 million represented 
direct CIA expenditures, while another $60 million was 
distributed by the CIA as project money for support j 
of Laos and 'Thai irregular troops. The rest of the' 

! funds were supplied from the budgets of the Agency 
| for International Development and the Defense De- 
! partment. (These Laos program figures exclude addi- 

* tional large costs for U.S. air operations in Laos, many 
of which, have been in support of CIA-directed military 
operations.) 

! o The CIA has financed, and apparently controls, a 

• number of private corporations which provide cover for 
i covert activities overseas. Of these the largest and best 
I known is Air America. Earnings from these activities 
J are said to be available to the Agency in addition to 
j the annual budget provided from general Federal rev- 
I enues. , 

I • The CIA has the use without cost, according to 
j former officials, of U.S. militaiy bases and “surplus” 
equipment, from which it is said to have built up a 
1 large worldwide supply and operational base network. 

For these reasons alone, the CIA has been called a . 
; multi-billion annual operation. But, in addition, the 
| Director of Central Intelligence, in his role as head of 
the U.S. foreign intelligence community, has respon- 
; sibilities for coordinating the t activities and reviewing 
the budgets of all U.S. foreigfr- intelligence agencies 
and operations. In total, these activities— most of them 
under Defense Department auspices — cost between 
j $3 billion and $4 billion a year, not counting the CIA. 

. These operations include the costly overhead recon- 
1 naissance activities of the Air Force (such as spy satel- 
! lites, U-2s, SRt 71 aircraft) ; communications and sig-* 
■ nals intelligence; which come under the direction of the 
j $l-billipn-a-year National Security Agency; the analyt- 
; ioa.1 staffs arid operations of the Army, Navy, and Air 



Force intelligence agencies; the Defense Intelligence 
Agency; the minuscule State Department Bureau of 
Intelligence and Research; and such miscellaneous 
other organizations as the National Photo Interpreta- 
tion Center and the Foreign Broadcast Information 
Service, the latter of* which transcribes and translates 
overseas radio, broadcasts. When the tactical military 
intelligence operations of the various military com- 
mands around the world are included, the annual cost 
may reach $6 billion, according to some sound esti- 
mates. In cost, personnel, and influence, the foreign 
intelligence “community” ranks with or above several 
Cabinet departments. 

The CIA is organized into four main divisions; known 
as “directorates,” each headed by a deputy director. 
Until recently, these men reported more or less formal- 
ly to the Executive Director, nominally the Agency’s 
number three man. Under Schlesinger’s reorganization 
plan, the post of Executive Director was abolished, early, 
in 1973 and the incumbent, at that time William ,E. 
Colby, was made the head of the Agency’s largest 
branch, the Directorate of Operations, which has re- 
sponsibility for all clandestine activities and for the 
CIA’s eighty-five overseas stations. In recent years this 
Directorate (formerly called “Plans”) has had about 
6,500 to 7,000 employes and a budget of about $350 
million, or nearly half the. Agency total. 

The other directorates are: * 

• Intelligence, which collates, analyzes, and dis- 
seminates intelligence collected by all U.S. foreign in- 

/ telligence agencies and also gathered from unclassified 
sources. The size of this directorate has been esti- 
mated to be roughly 3,000 persons; its budget, about 
$75 million. 

• Science and Technology, which oversees re- 
search and development of technical systems for collect- 

, ing intelligence, such as spy satellites ; analyzes scientific 
and technical data collected by all sources, and circu- 
lates reports on its findings. The personnel strength 
is estimated at about 1,500; its budget at about $125 
million, no£ counting large additional amounts (per- 
haps $500 million to $1 billion) spent annually by the 
National Reconnaissance Office and the Air Force on 


\ 
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Western Hemisphere Division. Among the major 
known clandestine operations of the past twenty years 
are : 

• Overthrowing the Guatemalan government . of 
Jacobo Arbenz in ( 1954. 

i • Setting up and supporting a special anti-Commu- 
nist police agency for the Batista regime in Cuba in 
1956. The agency, known as BRAC, soon gained a 
reputation for brutality and oppression. 

• Later backing anti-Castro ’Cuban exiles in a variety 
of political and paramilitary activities, "culminating in 
the disastrous Bay of Pigs invasion in 1961. 

• Helping to put down an attempted coqp in Guate- 
mala in 1961, in part to protect the base of operations 
for the planned invasion of Cuba. 

® Mounting a major covert political campaign to 
deny leftist Brazilian President Goulart control of the 
Brazilian Congress in 1962. 

•Advising and assisting the successful Bolivian ef- 
fort to capture Che Guevara in 1966-67. 

• Intervening with covert financial and other sup- 
port for opponents of Salvador AUencle in the Chilean 
Presidential elections of 1964 and 1971. 


technical collection systems. 

4 Administration, under which are lumped such 
functions as supply, finance, medical and personnel 
services, training, security, and communications. (Over- 
seas communications appear to have been transferred 
to Operations under the Schlesinger reorganization.) In 
recent years, the personnel' strength of this directorate 
has been estimated at roughly 4,500 and its budget at 
about $200 million a year. 

Former intelligence officials calculate that when sup- 
port costs are distributed, somewhere between two- 
thirds and three-quarters of the CIA’s direct budget is 
allotted to clandestine operations. Of these funds, more 
than half are said to go to various types of covert 
foreign policy operations — Dirty Tricks — rather than to 
intelligence collection and reporting by overseas stations. 

A separate staff known as the Office of National 
Estimates supervises the preparation of the intelligence 
community’s principal long-range projections — the se- 
ries of National Intelligence Estimates which cover 
.such diverse subjects as the strength and organization 
of the Vietcong and the size, trends, and doctrine of 
the Soviet strategic nuclear forces. The office is under 
the direction of the Board of National Estimates, a doz- 
en senior officials from CIA, State, and the military. 

In addition, a number of smaller staff offices are 
attached to the office of the Director. These include 
the inspector general, general counsel, legislative coun- 
sel, cable secretariat, and an office of plans, programs, 
and budgets. Perhaps the most important of these of- 
fices is the Intelligence Community Staff (ICS), recent-, 
ly expanded by' Schlesinger and given a stronger role in 
coordinating the programs and budgets of the entire 
intelligence community. 

The Directorate of Operations constitutes the covert 
side of CIA, known as the Clandestine Services. Offi- 
cers of the Clandestine Services generally pose as offi- 
cials of some other U.S. Government agency or private 
organization, and sometimes use false names. Except 
for some minor modifications that may have been in- 
stituted in the Schlesinger reorganization, the Director- 
ate is organized as follows: 

A number of specialized, functional staffs oversee as- 
pects' of clandestine activity. Their names provide some 
notion of the range of CIA work: Foreign Intelligence 
(espionage and political reporting) ; Counter-intelli- 
gence ('reporting the operations of the intelligence 
services of other nations) ; Covert Action and Political 
Action (secret financing of various youth, labor, cul-. 
tural and academic groups, operating clandestine radio 1 
propaganda outlets, large-scale efforts to influence for- 
eign elections) ; Special Operations (planning, support-: 
ing and directing paramilitary operations) ; and Tech- 
nical Services (wiretapping, lie-detector operations, ille- 
gal entry, false identities, disguises, and the like). 

Most work of the Clandestine Services is carried 
out by the large regional divisions and their field staffs: 
abroad and in the United States. The major divisions, 
and some of their activities which have come to light, 
are : . 

Domestic Operations Division, which allegedly re- 
cruits agents among foreign students and U.S. res- ; 
idents with .relatives in foreign countries. It also in- 
terviews Americans planning 'to travel abroad for 1 
pleasure or business and those who have recently re- 
turned. (The Domestic Contact Service, which carries 
out these interviews, was recently transferred from 
the “overt” side of the Agency, where it was under the 
Directorate of Intelligence, to the Clandestine Services.) j 
This Division also apparently conducts counter-intel- 
ligence activities among East European, Cuban, and 
other emigre groups in the United States. 

s, 


Far East Division. Largest of the regional divisions, 
this* organization supervised: 

• Large-scale clandestine operations by Nationalist 
Chinese and U.S. agents against mainland China from 
the Korean War period through the late 1960s. Agents 
were air-dropped into China — two, Richard G. Fecteau 
and John T. Downey, were captured in 1952 and freed 
after the U.S.-Gliina rapprochement of 1971 — and 
guerrillas and * political agents were infiltrated into 
Tibet in the late 1950s. 

•The Philippine campaign against Huk guerrillas 
in the 1950s t 

® U.S. efforts to establish the South Vietnamese gov- 
ernment of Ngo Dinh Diem after the Geneva settle- 
ment of 1954. CIA agents subsequently encouraged (at 
President Kennedy’s direction) the generals’ coup 
against Diem in 1963. 

• An unsuccessful coup against President Sukarno 
of Indonesia in 1958* in which an American pilot, Al- 
lan Pope, was captured. 

• The arming, training,, and operations of an army 
of Meo tribesmen in Laos during the 1960s. 

• Financing and directing a wide range of clandes- 

tine and special operations during the 1960s in Viet- 
nam. These included cross-border operations into Laos 
and Cambqdia to gather intelligence and harass North 
Vietnamese’ and Vietcong base areas, organizing and 
paying various mercenary groups, and setting up the 
Provincial ’Reconnaissance Units, special Vietnamese 
teams whose job was to locate and capture (or assassi- 
nate) Vietcong political agents. The latter effort, orig- 
inally organized under the “Combined Studies Divi- 
sion” of the U.S. military command in Vietnam, later 
became kpown as the Phoenix program, which Colby 
headed. * 

Near East-South Asia Division, now reportedly be- 
coming one of the more active branches of the CIA. 
The best known CIA exploit in this part of the world 
was the coup Which overthrew Premier Mohammed 
Mossadegh of Iran in 1953 and returned political 
power to the Shah. 

Africa Division. Deeply involved in Congo affairs 
during the early and mid-1960s, when the CIA sup- 
plied pilots (Cuban veterans of the Bay of Pigs), me- 
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chanics, and aircraft to the government of Moise 
Tshombe. 

• The Europe and Soviet Divisions. One of the 
first major clandestine Operations of the postwar period 
was the massive infusion of funds to prevent a Com- 
munist victory in the 1947 Italian elections. According 
to reliable sources, CIA continued well into the 1960s 
^provide a large annual subsidy to the Italian Chris- 
tian Democratic Party. In Greece, the Agency became 
deeply involved internal politics in the late 1940s, 

and its role, according to sound speculation, is un- 
diniinished today. 

The CIA and its predecessor organizations also 
helped organize . anta-Communist labor unions in 
France and other We*st European nations during the 
period following World War II. The Washington of- 
fice of the Clandestine. Services provided funds to sup- 
an entirely independent underground network 
established under cover* of the international division of 
the AFL-CIO. ; 

For many years during the 1950s and 1960s the Co- 
vert Action staff in Washington ran one of the most 
remarkable CIA activities: the large-scale subsidization 
of a wide range of youth, academic, cultural, prop- 
aganda, and labor organizations in the United States 
and abroad. Among the long list of beneficiaries of the 
payments, which ran as high as $100 million a year, 
were the National Student Association, the Asia Foun- 
dation, the American Newspaper Guild, Radio Free 
Europe, and the Congress for Cultural Freedom (which 
sponsored Encounter magazine). The Covert Action 
staff, under Cord Meyer, Jr., now CIA station chief 
in London, set up numerous dummy foundations* to 
distribute the money, using a wide number of legiti- 
mate charitable institutions as cooperating go-betweens. 
(One of the dummy foundations was named, by 
strange and, to me, annoying coincidence, the Andrew 
Hamilton Fund.) 

These subsidies, exposed in 1967, were terminated, 
but the Covert Action staff remains in business. 'Accord-, 
mg to informed sources, its annual budget continued 
at about the $100 million level in 1971. 

This list of operations is hardly comprehensive. It 
does not, for example, include such large-s<^le intelli- 
gence exploits as the U-2 project and the first spy sat- 
ellites, both initiated by the covert side of CIA. But 
the list illustrates the wide range of political, propa- 
ganda, and paramilitary operations which the CIA 
has carried out, in deepest secrecy, at White House 
behest. 

Two points stand out: These operations were often 
mounted not against hostile countries, but against neu- 
trals or allies. And they frequently resulted in creating 
and sustaining repressive regimes. The CIA has been 
accused by well-informed U.S. officials of helping to 
establish “anti-subversive” police units in a number of 
countries which have then used them to repress all lib- 
eral political opposition. 

Informed sources estimate that of the roughly $350 / 

million annual budget of the Clandestine Services in 
recent years, perhaps $225 million— most of it project 
money— was allocated to covert action and special op- 
erations (including $80 million to $100 million ' for 
Vietnam and Laos). The remaining $125 million went 
to support the CIA’s Clandestine Services in its es- , 
pionage and counter-intelligence activities. 

As the budgetary breakdown suggests, the road to glory 
and advancement in CIA is through operations — Dirty 
Tricks — rather than the patient and often grubby work 
of collecting foreign intelligence. A number of former 
high-ranking intelligence officials have complained 6* 


‘Wr^ 6 y T ab ° Ut the Agenc y’ s tendency to mount 
operations for operations’ sake.” 

,J." theo 7> CIA covert operations are tightly con- 
^rolled, and can be engaged in only with the approval 
of the President, who delegates the task of reviewing 
suggested operations to a high-level NSC committee 
consisting of his assistant for National Security Affairs 
Hemy A. Kissinger; Deputy Defense Secretary William 
K Clements, Jr.; Undersecretary of State for Political 
Affairs U. Alexis Johnson; and the CIA Director. But 
this group has no staff facilities for a proper review— 
the^papers are handled at the White House by a single 
DIA official who acts as secretary to the committee— 
and, m any event, the committee would hardly be dis- 
posed to subject CIA plans to close scrutiny. 

CIA station chiefs, moreover, enjoy considerable 
autonomy. An enterprising, empire-building station 
chief, as one source pointed out, will be on the constant 
; lookout for an opportunity to mount a covert action, 

' E™ aps , b / f >nblng . a forc; c ■> minister or a key legislator. 
With sufficient initiative, he can increase his budget 
and staff and enhance the standing of his station with 
Washington. In the process, the United States gradual- 
ly becomes drawn more and more into the internal pol- 
ltics of that country. 

. “ Tbe Clandestine Services,” says a former CIA offi- 
cial, never developed a philosophy that ‘our job is to 

spy. They have always had the desire to manipulate 
events. 

• rT he CI . A ! S P recb sposition toward operations has been 
influenced by the fact that for most of its life the 
i Agency has been headed by men who made their rep- 
utations in that field. Allen W. Dulles (1953-61) and 
Richard C. Helms (1965-1973) were both operators; 
so was the new Director, Colby. Colby and Helms, be- 
ore their respective appointments as Director, were 
both in charge of the Clandestine Services, a job which 
has generally been filled by forceful men who wielded 
great, if unobtrusive, influence in Washington. By con- 
rast ’ the Agency’s senior intelligence official, the Dep- 
uty Director for Intelligence (DDI), has seldom been a 
man of comparable stature or influence. 

4 S Ju ng ff the glory > P° wer . promotion, influence, 
and White House attention fall on the Dirty Tricks op- 
erators at CIA rather than on the intelligence special 
1StS ’ tbe mhe 7 nt| y unmanageable predisposition of 
many CIA station chiefs toward operations rather than 
intelligence work is unlikely to come under control. 

And as long as operations are the principal source of 
his influence the Director of Central Intelligence can 
hardly be faulted for taking a narrow view of his job. 

In theory, he weafs at least three hats: He is the top 
operator; he is the nation’s senior interpreter of foreign 
intelligence; and he heads the. vast but amorphous 
community of U.S. foreign intelligence agencies. In 
practice, however, recent directors have not fulfilled 
all roles equally well. / 

For several years, White Hoifte foreign policy experts 
have sought improvements in intelligence analysis and 
management of intelligence budgets and activities. In 
November, 1971, President Nixon ordered a reorganiza- 
tion of the intelligence committees to address these 
problems. He gave the Director of Central Intelligence 
power to oversee the budgets and activities of all in- 
telligence agencies, including those under the Defense 
Department. The Intelligence Community Staff was 
expanded and an Intelligence Resources Advisory 
Committee (IRAC) was established with the Director 
as chairman. At the same time the National Security 
Council set up ai> Intelligence Committee to review the 
quality of intelligence reports. 

Director Helms, in the White House view, failed to 
make the reforms work. This was a factor in the deci- 
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sion to replace Helms (now Ambassador to Iran) with 
James Schlesinger, author of the 1971 reorganization 

plan. . ' ' ! 

Schlesinger’s background seemed admirably suited to 
the broader concept of the Director’s job. He was not 
only a management expert lJut also an economist and 
defense intellectual, with a background at Rand Corpo- 
ration, where he had a reputation as,a forceful analyst. 
But the Watergate scandal forced shuffles. Schlesinger 
became Defense Secretary. Colby, his successor, is not 
considered by intelligence experts to be as well- 
equipped to manage the intelligence community, or to 
improve the quality of analysis. His appointment ap- 
pears to have shelved or diminished the ambitious re-' 
forms envisioned by Schlesinger. Instead the appoint- 
ment of Colby put the spotlight back on operations. 

When Congress confronts the CIA this fall, it should 
recognize that it is time for the United States to end 
all Dirty Tricks operations — by the CIA or any other 
organization. Such operations, a standard part of the ; 
U.S. foreign policy repertoire since World War II, have 
become more than occasional embarrassments: They 
are now a distinct liability to the nation’s foreign re- 
lations. And they present a serious threat to constitu- 
tional government in the United States. 

The reasons for ending clandestine operations are 
not just moral but practical as well. The moral objec- 
tions to covert action are obvious. Intervening in an- 
other nation’s internal politics violates the principles 
to which the United States professes to adhere when it 
establishes diplomatic relations. And covert interven- 
tion offends the .general principle that nations, like in- 
! dividuals, should be accountable for their actions. 

There are at least two practical objections. The first 
is that clandestine operations have a corrupting influ- 
ence on American politics and foreign relations. They 
undermine the credibility of the Government at home 
! and abroad. ’Their inherent secrecy violates the princi- 

; pies of accountability in the American political process. 

Available recourse to clandestine operations breeds 
contempt for' more arduous — but legitimate — methods 
of achieving objectives. As Watergate has demon- 
strated, an easy familiarity with clandestine operations 
and a ready access to persons and techniques used in 
clandestine operations can become a direct threat to 
the American political and legal system, 
j It has been evident for some years that the American 

; political establishment is deeply divided on the direc- 
tions and the tools of foreign policy. Politics no longer 
! stops at the water’s edge. No more vivid demonstration 
I of this division is needed than the recent votes in 

Congress to end the bombing of Cambodia and to limit 
the President’s war-making powers. In these circum- 
j stances a clandestine foreign policy becomes a danger 
to domestic politics. To prevent leaks, the circle of peo- 
ple in the know is drawn ever smaller. In the process, 

J" (Be definition of the national interest becomes more 
! narrow, and more directly associated with the political 
j fortunes of the party in control of the Executive 

branch. 

As the confusion between the national interest and 
political advantage spreads, distrust of the opposition 
grows to paranoid dimensions. Political operatives iind 
it difficult to discriminate between domestic opponents 
; a nd foreign agents. In this paranoid state, they have no 
I difficulty justifying the resort to espionage and Dirty 
Tricks— originally- developed to fight a clandestine war 
1 against alien enemies — against their domestic political, 
opponents. The existence of occasional proof of sim- 
ilar skulduggery efri the part of their opponents merely 
intensifies the psychosis. The result is an indiscriminate 
intenningling of . domestic politics, foreign policy, and 


covert operatibns— a ’common theme in the Water- 
gate affair and associated cases. 

If the corrupting effect of. clandestine operations is 
one practical objection, a second is that when they do 
not fail spectacularly, they *are often ineffective. The 
successes of the CIA in clandestine operations may be, 
as several Presidents have hinted, substantial^ But these 
successes would have to be of phenomenal value to 
outweigh the general darriage which results from the 
CIA’s blunders, from the widespread assumption that 
the Agency meddles everywhere, and from the exposure 
of those operations which have come to light over the 
years. . 

An outright ban on the CIA’s clandestine operations 
would result in a cut of as much as fifty per cent in 
the Agency’s budget, an annual saving of perhaps 
$300-$400 million, not counting the savings of substan- 
tial additional funds diverted from other - agencies for 
covert CIA activities. The more important effect, how-' 
ever, would be a much needed redirection of the ef- 
forts of the Agency’s overseas staff (which could be 
greatly reduced in size) toward collection of intelli- 
gence. 

Since many CIA operatives already work under dip- 
lomatic cover at U.S. embassies, it might prove feasible 
to transfer activities devoted to gathering intelligence — 
not to operations — to the State Department. (The far 
smaller British Secret Intelligence Services come under 
the control of the Foreign Office.) 

Such steps would go a long way toward restoring 
the primacy of the Department of State in foreign rela- 
tions, and toward putting clandestine activities under 
an official directly responsive to the Congressional 
committees responsible for foreign relations. Under the 
present system, decisions on the use of the Clandestine 
Services are made by the President, who is not directly 
answerable to any committee of Congress, and oper-. 
ations are the responsibility of the Director of Central 
Intelligence, who answers to the Armed Services and 
Appropriations Committees, neither of which has prin- 
cipal responsibility for oversight of foreign relations. 

Freed from his weighty operational responsibilities, 
the Director of Central Intelligence could begin to de- 
vote full time and attention to improving the man- 
agement of the intelligence community and upgrading 
the quality of analysis. 

Finally, it would be feasible to set up a more 
broadly representative system for Congressional over- 
sight of intelligence activities by the CIA and other 
agencies, since the risk of compromising sensitive for- 
eign policy operations would no longer exist. This 
could be accomplished by creating new House and Sen- 
ate committees, as recommended by Senator Proxmire 
and others, or by setting up a joint committee on intel- 
ligence, along the lines of the existing joint committees 
on economic policy and atomic energy. 

In sum, the Congress should: 

^ © Repeal CIA’s vague authority to carry out “other 

functions and duties related to intelligence,” as directed 
by the National Security Council. 

Substitute, if necessary, language authorizing over- 
seas and domestic activities strictly for collecting for- 
eign intelligence, plus such counter-intelligence activ- 
ities as are required overseas (leaving domestic counter- 
intelligence to the FBI). 

© Consider placing the Clandestine Services under 
the operational control of the Secretary of State, either 
by. requiring that he be responsible for reviewing and 
authorizing clandestine activities, or by transferring 
the CIA’s intelligence collection functions to the State 
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Department. 

• ° Deny CIA all project funds for covert action or 
special operations, but allow limited secret funds for 
intelligence purposes only. j 

• Require the CIA to divest itself of ownership or 
control of such organizations as Air America. ' 

• Clarify and strengthen the statutory powers of the 
Director of Central Intelligence by giving him explicit 
authority in law to review and make recommendations 
to the President on the budgets and programs of all 
U.S. foreign intelligence activities. 

• Require disclosure of the overall expenditure of 
the CIA and other intelligence agencies, with reason- 
able accuracy allowing a little leeway for security 

purposes. 

• Establish a committee or committees of Congress 

to ovrr—c the programs and authorize the budgets of 
a'u U.S. foreign intelligence agencies, including the 
CIA. An effective oversight committee is essential to 
insurd that a Congressional ban on clandestine oper- 
ations is honored by the President. Given the fine line 
between some types of intelligence gathering and the , 
clandestine manipulation of events, it will be impossible 
to draft a law which closes all loopholes through which 
small-scale operations will be undertaken. Thus vig- 
orous oversight will provide the only reassurance that 
the spirit of the .law banning Dirty Tricks operations is 
being observed. The committee should include, but not 
be restricted to, current members of the Foreign Re- 
lations and Armed Services Committees of the Senate, 
and Foreign Affairs and Armed Services Committee! 
of the House. r 

The committee or committees should have automatic 
access to all finished intelligence reports published by ; 
any intelligence agency, and these classified report! 
should be retained at the Committee for review by all 
members of Congress. This would provide Congress 
with an intelligence library, which it now lacks, and 
could considerably improve the quality of understand- 
ing and Congressional action on foreign policy and de- 

WASHINGTON STAR 
25 August 1973 

Lsffite t© ttte Edit©? 

Mixon and CIA 

SIR: As a former employee of the Cerftral Intelli- 
gence Agency I am extremely concerned about the ; 
harm being done to the Agency by the partisan at~j 
titudes of the Nixon administration. The revela- ; 
tions in the Watergate testimony concerning the 
treatment of the agency and its former director, 
Richard Helms, and the more recent revelations 
concerning the abolishment of the agency’s Office 
of National Estimates make it clear that the White • 
House will go to any lengths to bend the agency to; / 
its designs, no matter how harmful those designs 
r may be to the national interest. 

Helms was appointed director during the period 
of my employment with the agency and he enjoyed 
. an excellent reputatiqn. It was particularly grati- 
fying to see the top post go to a career intelligence 
, man who would place the good of the agency and 
the intelligence community above any political 
considerations. Helms certainly proved his worth 
in this regard during his several years as director. 
When he left the agency and became ambassador 1 
to Iran I found it impossible to believe the change' 
was voluntary. Why would a career intelligence 
man with his credentials — who held the top intelli- 
gence job in the world — agree to such a lackluster 
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fense questions. 

It is by no means certain that a majority of Congress 
is ready to bar all clandestine operations. Such a step 
would signal a major shift from the way the United 
States has conducted foreign policy since World War 
II, and opponents will no doubt argue that it would be 
tantamount to “tying the President’s hands” or 
unilateral disarmament.” And it ihight*also be argued 
that a clandestine action agency is more necessary in 
the 1970s than ever, given the decline of the Cold 
War with its clear-cut antagonisms, the emergence of 
a multi-polar world of shifting^ alliances, and the devel- 
oping contest among the industrial nations of the 
world for access to oil and other raw materials. Nor is 
President Nixon likely to abandon without a struggle 
a tool which seems peculiarly suited to his approach to 
foreign (and domestic) antagonists. 

Finally, the job of defining clandestine operations so 
they can be stopped without damaging the capability; 
for intelligence-gathering activities or leaving large, 
loopholes could prove difficult for legislative draftsmen,’ 

These are all important practical considerations. Wert; 
the nation really in a state of siegCj were real 
politik the only basis for conducting American foreign’ 
relations, were there a genuine consensus on the aims 
and methods of American foreign policy, and were 
clandestine operations compatible wjth Aqiertean den>; 
ocratic institutions and processes, then such reasons 
might suffice to justify continuing such operations. Ilf 
the Teal world, they do not. * 

The Administration’s approach, and that of many’ 
influential members of Congress, will be to cope with! 
the CIA’s current crisis merely by tnaking its covert 
operations even more truly clandestine, and by restrict*. 
ing them in' size to reduce the risk of exposure. But 
the only way to clear the nation’s reputation, restore 
credibility, and re-establish a basis for a foreign policy 
based on broad consensus — and the only way to creat? 
a real basis for effective Congressional participation 
foreign policy — is to put a firm end to clandestine opcrfi 
ations. The divorce must be clear and categorical, aid 
ought to carry the force of legislation— an outright banj 
on Dirty Tricks. . Oj 


assignment? The Watergate testimony has shown 
that he was forced out because he would not allow . 
the agency to be used to cover up White House par - 
t ticipation in the scandal. 

Now we learn that the Office of National Esti- 
mates is to be abolished. And the sin of this presti- 
gious group of analysts appears to be that it did its 
job too well, producing accurate intelligence esti- 

* mates rather than ones that supported the prede 
’ termined policies of the White House. 

t Perhaps the saddest aspect of all of this is that : 
the Nixon administration, which after all is with us 
for only eight years, can, if it sees fit, destroy the 
; effectiveness of a continuing governmental institu- 
tion like the agency. We are all aware of the irrep- 
arable harm that has been done to the Federal 
v Bureau of Investigation. Now much the same thing 
seems to be happening to the agency. These insti- 
tutions are absolutely vital to national security, 
b ut they cannot function effectively unless they are 
allowed to function independently. 

One final note 1 Much has been made over the 
„ Question of how much the President knew about 
. Watergate. I cannot believe that he would have 
1 accepted Helms’ resignation unless he were fully 
aware of the reasons behind it. This certainly lends 
> support to those of us who feel the President knew 
about the cover-up. He would not otherwise have 
let go of a man of Helms’ caliber 
1 Elliott Bunce. 

* ” ■ ■ • Alexandria, Va 
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TIME 

2 ? August 1973 

THE LOSERS 


Life behind bars has not been kind to 
Convicted Watergate Conspirator E. 
Howard Hunt Jr. Only five months into 
his provisional 35-year sentence, he has 
, become noticeably thinner — 25 lbs. by 
his own measurement — his hair grayer , 
his eyes listless, and the muscles of his 
left calf have slightly atrophied as the 
result of a mild heart attack. He emerg- 
es from prison only to tell authorities , 
■ what he knows about the Watergate 
break-in; so far , he has testified 19 times 
before grand Juries and congressional 
committees. For security reasons, on 
those occasions his legs are put in irons 
and his wrists are manacled to a chain 
round his waist . Much of the time. 





WATERGATE CONSPIRATOR E. HOWARD HUNT 
No end in sight for convicted legmen . 

however. Hunt broods bitterly in his 
cell. Last week TIME Correspondent 
David Beckwith visited him -and sent 
this report: 

E. Howard Hunt shows little reti- 
cence nowadays in talking about those 
whom he considers responsible for the 
Watergate raid. ‘*1 guess it’s obvious 
now,” says Hunt, “that the Watergate 
thing was planned by a small group of 
people — Mitchell, Magrudcr. maybe a 
few others. We were just legmen in that 
operation following decisions made by 
others, and vet we're the, only ones who 
have sull'cred from it so faf^* 

The fate of Mitchell's deputy Jcb 
Stuart Magrudcr, who last week plead- 
ed guilty to obstructing justice, partic- 
ularly irritates Hunt. Says he: '*"1 saw a 
picture of Magrudcr taking a river raft 


trip, visiting London, preparing to hit 
the lecture circuit and make some mon- 
ey.” He shakes his head, looking down. 
“I can't for the life of me understand. 
Here are the prime conspirators walk- 
ing around on the streets, free on bond. 
But there's no end in sight for me. I 
think it's ironic and inequitable.” 

Hunt still justifies his participation 
in Watergate and the plumbing activ- 
ities on grounds of national security. His 
view of national security, in turn, de- 
rives from his unabashed right-wing 
politics and his almost paranoid suspi- 
cion of anyone who criticizes U.S. pol- 
icies. The break-in at the office of Dan- 
iel Ellsberg’s psychiatrist, he says, was 
not to discredit Ellsberg per- 
sonalty but to find out wheth- 
er Ellsberg “might be a con- 
trolled agent for the Sovs 
[Soviets].” Says Hunt: “He 
spent a period at Cambridge, 
and a lot of defectors like 
[British Double Agent’Kiml 
Philby and others were from 
Cambridge.” 

Farfetched. Watergate, 
similarly, evolved from a 
mixture of rumors and anx- 
ieties about security. Hunt 
still clings to his rather far- 
fetched explanation that Fel- 
low Conspirator G. Gordon 
Liddy told him “that he had 
heard from reliable authority 
that Castro funds were going 
to the Democrats in hopes 
that a rapprochement with 
Cuba would be effected by a 
successful Democratic pres- 
idential candidate. The main 
purpose of the Watergate 
break-in was a photographic 
job — to get lists of contrib- 
utors and check if any were 
blind fronts for Castro.” 

Hunt is not convinced 
that the discovery of the 
break-in team at the Demo- 
cratic National Committee headquar- 
ters was an accident; he thinks he smells 
a trap. “There were just too many fishy 
things that occurred. What was the 
[plainclothesj mod squad doing out on 
the street some two-threc hours after 
they were supposed to be off duty?” 
Hunt also suspects that Alfred C. Bald- 
win, who was the break-in team's look- 
out and who monitored the bugs from 
a Howard Johnston's motel room across 
the street, might have been a double 
agent. 

“Baldwin was a very convenient fel- 
low. He had a girl friend at the D.N.C.. 
and he somehow came up with the fioor 
plan of the D.N.C. headquarters. He 
was never checked out at ail — McCord 
got him ofT a job-wanted list of former 
FBI agents. He didn't do his job; he 
didn't alert anybody about the police 


until they were running around the 
D.N.C. with their guns drawn.” 

As for James W. McCord Jr., the 
conspirator who first started spilling the 
story of high officials' involvement. 
Hunt now portrays him as a bungler, 
“an electronic hitchhiker who shouldn’t 
have been allowed on our operation.” 
He says the bugging apparatus that Mc- 
Cord had bought was faulty and sec- 
ondhand. even though McCord billed 
Liddy for new equipment. While he was 
inside the Watergate, McCord turned 
down his walkie-talkie or turned it ofF, 
apparently to conserve batteries. “There 
were just too many things that went 
wrong for them all to be coincidence.” 
says Hunt darkly. 

Hunt vehemently denies that he and 
his wife were attempting to shake down 
the White House for hush money. “Ev- 
ery time I hear the word blackmail it 
makes my blood boil. It wasn't black- 
mail or hush money ... It was main- 
tenance payments and lawyers' fees, the 
same sort of arrangement that the CIA 
gives its agents who arc captured. We 
had no silence to sell. Wc knew the 
grand jury would be impaneled follow- 
ing the trial, and that we would be im- 
munized and forced to talk. Just be- 
cause John Dean thought he was paying 
hush money doesn't make it necessarily 
so. I never heard the term Executive 
clemency until it started appearing in 
the news media.” 

No Concentration. Hum, who 
once had five automobiles, riding hors- 
es and live-in servants, now leads a sim- 
ple existence. At Danbury the prisoners 
are awakened at 6 in their barracks- 
style rooms and immediately make their 
beds, shower, shave and breakfast. At 
8 Hunt reports to work in the prison li- 
brary. At 10:30 there is a 90-minute 
lunch break, then another three and 
one-half hours in the comfortable li- 
brary job. From 3:30 to 5:30 is dinner 
and free lime, when Hunt attempts to 
answer sympathetic mail. 

» '• “Every day you're in prison seems 
four times as long as a normal day. 
We have a so-called law library at Dan- 
bury. but the latest law books are dated 
1947. It's a disgrace. I've read where 
I'm sitting up in Danbury getting rich, 
writing a novel about Watergate. But 
1 can't concentrate, especially without 
a typewriter. 

“I haven't written a thing. I sit down 
with a pad and try to write longhand, 
but 1 can't think and l lose interest. 1 
can t believe the money I'm spending 
on attorneys. It costs me S 1.200-$ 1,500 
e\cry day I'm in a hearing or legal ap- 
pearance. Luckily, my notoriety has 
sparked an interest in my books — I've 
had 19 titles issued this year, 17 reis- 
sues and two new ones — but all the 
money is going to lawyers.” • 

Is the truth on Watergate really 
coming out? “Well, a lot of it is, but it's 
distorted. The Ervin committee ques- 
tioning is erratic, but Fd better not crit- 
icize them because I'll be up there next 
month.” 
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Star-News Staff Writer 


This latest “novel of intrigue” 

- ,by the now famous Watergate 
. -burglar and long-time CIA opera* 

tive, is technically an immense 
improvement over the earlier 
novels of his reviewed here short* 
ly after his confession and com 

- viction as a common criminal. 

\ He is able now, as he was not in 
those works, to sketch out half a 

( BOOKS , ) 

.'dozen different sets of characters 
and intentions in a story and keep 
-them all going more or less simul- 
; taneously up until their moments 
of impact with one another. 

HIS PROSE IS better, though 
his is still subject to imprecision 
and to what can be reasonably 
interpreted as a kind of institu- 
tional self-glorification and self- 
pity, the institution being the men 
of the CIA, humble, faceless, 
.agents doing their best for their 
country and ending, like the hero, 
facing trial for murder in the be- 
loved country or, like the author, 

* jail for burglary. 

Although this book and a mem- 
- oir to be published later this fall 
on the Bay of Pigs — an enter- 
prise Hunt was deeply involved 
in — both bid fair to be best sell- 
ers before the year is out, the 
author still has a lot to learn 
about his chosen field from its 
masters: Le Carre, Chandler, 
Hammett, above all the -Graham 
Greene of the early novels, the 
“entertainments.” 

Hunt is not a first rate spy nov- 
elist any more than he has been a 
. first rate burglar or a first rate 
stager of counter-revolutionary 
invasions, but the novel is impor- 
tant in another sense: it offers us 
.a chilling glimpse of the mind 
, and motivations of one of the- 
principal architects of Watergate 
and hence, quite possibly, the 
essential relationale of the whole ■ 
apparently idiotic escapade. 


THE BERLIN ENDING. By E. 
Howard Hunt. Putnam. 310 
pages. $6.95. 


THE HERO OF “Berlin End- 
ing” bears a number of resem- 
blances to his creator, besides 
the self-glorification-self-pity 
already noted. Neal Thorpe is ex- 
CIA and dulled by the lack of ac-\ 
tion, of “romance” in his straight 
life re-doing Georgetown houses. 

Through a chance meeting at 
National Airport, he becomes 
involved in a far-reaching 
scheme of the Kremlin spymas- 
ters to install their man as the 
next secretary general of the 
United Nations and becomes 
himself an agent of an America- - 
led international effort by indi- , 
vidual agents or former agents 
from Washington, Helsinki, Tel 
' Aviv and Paris to thwart the 
dread Reds. 

It is in managing all these bits 
and pieces of a conspiracy and a 
counter-conspiracy that Hunt 
shows his chief inprovement over 
the old days when he simply took 
a hero of his own type and fol- 
lowed him scene by scene. Also, 
f once you get over the initial in- 
credibility of Hunt’s premises, 
you do keep reading to see how 
the story comes out, which is 
more than the earlier work got 
you to do. 

The incredibility stems from 
the central Soviet device discov- 
ered by Hunt’s CIA people, 
Thorpe and an aging, retired, 
almost legendary agent, Alton 
Regester. 

REGESTER HAS concluded 
that the Soviets employ “Agents 
of Influence” in other countries, 
people with long-established 
identities in their host countries 
but with some ancient Soviet 
connection that gives the Reds 
absolute power over them. 

The four principal Agents pf 
Influence that Thorpe and Reges- 
ter fight against are a German 
foreign minister clearly modeled 
on Willy Brandt, the man the 
Kremlin wants as U.N. Secretary 
General; a French television 


commentator and hero of the re- 
sistance and the Spanish war 
l® 5 ® cIoseI y £> as ed, perhaps, on 
.Andre Malraux; a Spanish cardi- 
nal in. the Vatican who engi~ 
neered Pope John’s meeting with 
Krushchev’s son-in-law, and fi- 
nally New York Jewish private 
banker with a mutual fund bear- 
ing his own name: Your guess. 

The point, however, is that if a 
Soviet directed Agent of 'Influ- 
e nce is the only reason you can 
think of for Pope John’s opening 
to the left, for Willy Brandt’s 
window to the east, for Malraux’s * 
(?) assorted leftish views 
throughout his life, for a New 
York capitalist’s support of non- 
reactionary vi^ews in general, 

then you are ready for Water- 
gate. 

IF ALL ACTIONS and state- 
ments in the West that can be 
interpreted as less than bitterly, 
implacably hostile to commu- 
nism are the result of Agents of 
Influence, then, clearly, George 
McGovern, Larry O’Brien and 
Daniel Ellsberg’s psychiatrist 
were all Agents of Influence.' 
Bring on the red wig, the bugs 
and the camera. 

Hunt may make his fortune 
from book sales based on his 
bungled burglary, but the real 
bonanza lies still ahead: Water- 
gate as a musical comedy: Only 
Hunt could write the book. 

NEW YORK TIMES 
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PITTMAN RESIGNS 

as la wyer 

WASHINGTON, Aug. 16 (AP) 
—William O. Bittman, a Water- 
gate defense lawyer who tes- 
timony says was paid thousands 
of dollars in a clandestine cash 
drop, withdrew Thursday as" 
the attorney for a convicted 
conspirator, E. Howard Hunt Jr. 

A motion approved by Fed- 
eral District Court Judge John 
J. Sirica gave no reason for 
the withdrawal, but said Hunt 
had approved and had retained 
new counsel. 

■ Austin Mittler, an associate 
Of Mr. Bittman, also withdrew, 

Mr. Mittler said the withdrawal 
was a “mutual understanding” 
reached between Hunt and the 
two attorneys. 

During the Senate Watergate 
hearings, Anthony T. Ulase- 
wicz, an undercover operative 
for the White House, testified 
that he paid $2‘5,000 in fees 
by leaving the money in a 
brown envelope near a tele- 
phone booth in the lobbv of 
Mr. Bittman’s office building. 

\He said he had called 'Mr. 

Bittman and observed from' in v 
side the booth while he picked 
up the payment. The money 
came from funds put together ; 
by Herbert W. Kalmbach, then 
President^ Nixon’s personal at-, 
torney. ' >• 

Hunt’s new attorney, accord- 
ing to the motion and : con- 
firmed by the lawyer's office, is 
Sidney Sachs of Washington. 

He was not available for com* 
ment. 
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THE BERLIN ENDING. By 
E. Howard Hunt, Putnam» 
$6.9?, 

Reviewed by 
. VICTOR WILSON 

Newhouse News Service 

For some 32 years E. How- 
Hunt has been trying un- ' 

—■ Me the liter- 
ary heig..^, ' pot ol 

gold awaits any wruci *. . 

make the climb. 

This month at last, the gold 
will start pouring in when 
Hunt’s 44th novel is published 
by a top-rung publishing 
house with a heady roll of 
publicity drums. 

But by an ironic twist of 
fate that any author would 
scorn to use, Hunt will cele- 
brate his luck in a narrow cell 
at the Danbury, Conn., Feder- 
al Prison. 

As is probably known even 
In the steamy jungles of Gua- 
temala, where Hunt once op- 
erated under cover for the 
CIA, he’s in jail awaiting his 
eventual fate as a convicted 
principal conspirator In the 
Watergate affair. 

As Hunt paces his cell, his 
latest book will be published 
Aug. 28. Perhaps before, or si- 
multaneously, eight of his 
earlier spy novels will hit the 
paperback stands. 

Another prestigious publish- 
er is rushing Hunt’s 45th nov- 
el, based on his CIA expert* 



un uic 

ence at Cuba’s Bay of Pigs, 
toward the presses. And the 
word in publishing circles is 
that most of the rest of Hunt’s 
largely Ignored earlier works , 
on the art of spying and inter- 
• national intrigue are being 
prepared for the paperback 
market. 

If things turn out better 
than did the fiasco at Demo- 
cratic National Committee 
headquarters at the Water- 
' gate Complex here June 17, 
1972, Hunt just may prove to 
be the hottest literary proper- 
ty In the 1973-74 market. 

How much pleasure Hunt’s 
realized pot - of - gold - at - 
last will produce is in the 
i,t FtderrJ Court Judge 

J oiui u . ijtn, hiuge 

sentenced Hunt and six co- 
conspirators In the break-ln to 
Indeterminate jail terms, pun- 
ishment to be based on the de- 
gree of their co-operation (the 
CIA calls it ’’singing”) with 
federal prosecutors. Rumor 
here has it that Hunt very 
probably will wind up eventu- 
ally as a willing witness be- 
fore Sen. Sam Erwin’s Water- 
gate Investigating Committee. 

Meanwhile, other rumors 
report that the 20-year cx-CIA 
veteran either (A) tried to 
shake down the White House 
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' for a cool million to remain si- 
! lent, or (B) that he received 
;$ 100,000 In hush money for 
| himself and the other defend- 
ants but stashed it for him- 
self, or (C) both. 

One would.never guess after J 
reading an advance copy of 
1 “The Berlin Ending” that its 
; author would go in for such 
“dirty tricks”—exccpt per- 
. haps against Russian agents. 

The plot can’t be discussed 
' until publication date, though 
! “Publisher’s Weekly,” al- 
, lowed an advance peek for 
; guidance to book-sellers, de- 
| scribed It as a “thoroughly 
professional, fast-paced work.” 

While awaiting his own fate, 
Hunt at least will savor the 
satisfaction that the two up- 
coming novels, as well as all 
the reprints of paperbacks, 
will be under his own name. 

Putnam’s book, In fact, 

; prints his name on the jacket 
in type as 'tall as the title It- < 
self, calling It “A Novel of In- • 
trigue By One of the Water- 
gate Seven.” Only his first 
three books came out with ‘ 
Hunt’s real byline, and then * 
he went In for different paper- . 
back pen-names. Hunt still 
prefers, apparently, to keep 1 
all but a few facts about him- 
self to himself. In Hs advance 


- Jjagger 

publicity, Putnam says that 
prior to his 20 years with CIA, 
he served with the Navy in * 
World War II, saw sendee also 
during that conflict with the 
Office of Strategic Services- 
(which preceded the CIA), and 
that he worked for the March 
of Time, a defunct radio news - 
funct Life magazine. 

The CIA never discusses 
former agents. But reports 
have it that Hunt, whih /erv- 
ing In Guatemala, tried tc 
list troops training for the Cir 
ban Bay of Pigs adventure to \ 
help keep a right-wing Guate- 
malan president in power. 

And that earlier, on service in 
Uruguay, he attempted a deal 
with that country's president 
to intervene with the U. S. 
when his tour was up, and ask 
that Hunt be kept in Uruguay. 

But perhaps Hunt Is trying 
. to tell us something by a spy’s 
maxim, credited to one Gal* 

1 tier-Boissiere, which he uses 
on a separate page just after 
the frontpiece of his new 
book: 

“It Is In the political agent’s 
Interest to betray all parties 
who use him, and to work for • 
them all at the same lime, so 
that he may move freely, and 
penetrate anywhere.” 


Criminals 
At Large 

3y NEWGATE CALLENDAR 


The Howard Hunt who has 
written THE BERLIN ENDING 
(Putnam’s, $6.95) is the E. Ho- 
ward Hunt of Watergate. “The 
Berlin Ending” is typical of his 
previous books, with cold-war 
elements, the C.I.A., a touch 
of romance. And some of the 
stiffest writing this side of E. 
Philips Oppenheim. s 7"- 
Hunt is a made rather than a 
natural writer. He has his little 
tricks. One is to drop place 
names: “Driving from the DST 
parking lot, he steered into traf- 
fic speeding west along the 
Seine. He passed the Tuileries, 
the Grand Palais and UNESCO 

and just short of the Trocadero 
turned north to Avenue K16ber.” 


A touch of French is always 
elegant: “Bon, mon vieux. Bien 
r€ussi.” On his own, Hunt has 
a flat style heavy with plati- 
tudes. “Five hours, Leroux said 
half-aloud. Five hours from now 
the stage will have been set. 
The time has come to study 
for my entrance.” As for dia- 
logue, well: “Tt never hap- 
pened,* she said huskily. ’Some- 
day’ ...” 

It’s all really pretty bad. At 
the end there is a completely 
unconvincing shift in the orien- 
tation of one of the m&in char- 
acters — a shift for which the 
author has not prepared the 
reader or even (one imagines) 


himself. This sequence is sup- 
posed to be ironical. Instead, it 
is merely grotesque. 

The _CLA, also figures 
heavily in Blaine Littell’s THE 
DOLOROSA DEAL (Satur- 
day Review, $5.95). Littell is 
as sophisticated as Hunt is 
clumsy. He has come up with a 
lively novel involving a black 
agent, a fiery Israeli girl, a ra- 
cist demagogue and a close look 
at young radical leftists. Littell 
is interested in the relation- 
ship of Jew and Arab, but he 
never lets sociology or politics 
interfere with the smooth flow 
of his story. 
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Book World 

THE BERLIN ENDING: A Novel of Discovery : 
By Howard Hunt 


(Putnam's. 310PP. *6.95) 


Reviewed hy 
Laurence Stern 

The reviewer writes for the 
national desk of The Washing ♦ 
ton Post. 

Howard Hunt is a loser 
with a humid fantasy life 
who was subsidized by the 
American taxpayers, un- 
known to them until re- 
cently, for the better part of 
a quarter-century. By moon- 
light, he has been a prolific 
manufacturer of pulp-grade 
spy novels, nearly four 
dozen in all. 

He has emerged from the 
Watergate scandal as a bro- 
ken man, a convicted bun- 
gler. Instead of targeting on 
the enemies list, he came 
homing in, like a wayward 
missile, on the President 
and the White House. 

Failure is not new to 
Hunt. He played an impor- 
tant role in an overseas ver- 
sion of the Watergate fiasco, 
the Bay of Pigs horror. Hunt 
played with Cuban emigres 
as small boys do with dou- 
ble-edge razors. He and 
those closest to him always 
ended up getting cut. 

And so it seemed' neces- 
sary to have a vicarious life 
in which he succeeded, or at 
leasi didn’t make such an ig- 
nominious mess of things. 
Howard Hunt escaped into 
bad novels. 

Neal Thorpe, the paste- 
board hero of “The Berlin 
Ending,” is Hunt’s fictional 
self-idealization. He com- 
bines the muscularity of 
Steve Roper with the politi- 
cal overview of Daddy War- 1 
bucks. “Without the condi- 
ment of excitement his life 
was as tasteless as boiled 
beef,” writes Hunt of his fic- 
tional surrogate, Thorpe. 
“Excitement,” it quickly be- 
comes evident, is the pursuit 
of fantasies that most men 
leave behind with other 
memories of prepubcsccnt 
life, such as their tenderfoot 
badge or first overnight. 

This is not to suggest that, 
Thorpc-alias-Hunt is an .in- 
nocent. He appears, rather, 
to be a case of arrested de- 
velopment. Ho was bored 
and dissatisfied with himself 
and so he had to escape into 
action. There are shades 


here of Arthur Bremer. 
(Hunt in 1960 proposed a 
plan to his CIA superiors 
for the assassination of Fi- 
del Castro.) 

One of the lessons of 
Watergate was that men like 
Howard Hunt, Gordon 
Liddy, Anthony Ulasewicz 
and the Cuban bugging 
squads were circulating , 
about like loaded revolvers 
at public expense under 
vague White House aus- 
pices, trying to savage 'the 
enemy. 

Who is the enemy? To the 
Cuban operative, Bernard ! 
Barker, the enemy was ; 
whoever Howard Hunt said 
it was — no holds barred. 

The enemy in “The Berlin 
Ending” was a suspected So- 
viet “agent of influence” 
who held the position of 
West German foreign minis- 
ter (the resemblance Hunt ; 
draws between his KGB'-dl- * 
rected villain and Willy- 
Brandt is almost too strong ( 
to be coincidental). Thcj 
scheme is to destroy the- 
West German principal by 
compromising him with his 
Soviet masters. 

Hunt is never very far 
from the Watergate mental- 
ity. His catalog of Commu- 
nist villains is worth de- 
scribing in brief: a pederas- 
tic, opium-smoking French 
count who is not above 
strangling stewardesses; a 
paunchy Russian Jew 
(“almost the -prototype of 
Slreicher’s archetypal Jew,” 
writes Hunt with typically 
jangling redundancy) whose 
“front” is high international 
finance; and. finally, the 
treacherously • liberal West 
German minister, who col- 
ludes in the attempted as- 
sassination of his own 
daughter .after she learns of 
his covert Soviet backing. 

Hunt's interior life seems 
to be spun of such stereo- 
types. How easily Daniel 
Eilsberg must have fit into 
this political demonology. 

The spy novel that is writ- 
ten by an ex-spy or intelli- 
*~^gence operative is common 
to our fiction. It' is a genre 
that includes such outstand- 
ing contributors as Graham 
Greene, John Le Carre and 
Ian Fleming. 

In Hunt's case, however, 


the novel can only be viewed when he had fallen into dis- 

as a piece of psychiatric favor and was serving out 

documentation for the Wa- the time required to qualify 

tergate case. It is far more for a $20,000-a-year pension, 

revealing than anything that ‘ He was rescued from his 
Hunt and Liddy may have ennui by White House aide 

retrieved from the files of Charles Colson, who was in- 

Ellsberg’s psychiatrist. strumental in getting him 

Prophetically, the counter- on the payroll, wherein he 

espionage scheme of “The got an official license to 

Berlin Ending” fails in the burgle, falsify documents 

end. A nice girl who hap- and eventually provide the 

pens to be a CIA accomplice incriminating link between 

dies needlessly in the at- the Watergate burglary and 

tempted execution of the the Oval Office, 

plan. Thorpe has a moment There are undoubtedly 
of bitter reflection. Then he those who feel that Hunt, 

lapses into his familiar con- ul( - incorrigible loser, de- 

dition of boredom with him- serves some appropriate cx- 

,self. pression of national grati- 

{• This sounds suspiciously tude. Anything but a Na- 

Hike Hunt’s own predicament tional Book Award. 

_!n his final years at the CIA 1 

NEW YORK TIMES 
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McCord College Lecture Tour 
| Is Halted by Order ol a Judge 

| • By JAMES FERON 

, special to The New York Times 

: NEW PALTZ, N.Y., Aug. 30 day before his next scheduled 
i — James W. McCord Jr., a con-!appearance, at Georgetown Uni* 
victed Watergate conspirator, jversitv in Washington, 
ended his college lecture tour) McCord, appearing relaxed, 
tonight after his second ap- (spent only 15 minutes outlining 
pearance. jthe background of the Water- 

He spoke last night at Sanga-igate break-in before answering 
mon State University in Spring-jquestions from an audience of 
field, III:, and planned appear.- 1500 students, faculty members 
ances at 40 other schools j and townspeople. I 

across the country. The former C.I.A. agent said 1 

However, Judge John J. Siri- ‘that he believed President Nixon 
ca, Chief Judge of the Unitedjhad authorized the Watergate 
States District Court in Wash- jbreak-in and also the covcr-up, 
ington, ordered him to end hi.sjan assertion that was greeted 
lecture tour. Archibald Cox.jvftth applause. However, he 
the special Watergate proseciHsaid that he did not believe that 
tor, had said that additional jMr. Nixon should be impeached 
publicity would be prejudicial ’on the basis of the evidence 
to future defendants. j presented so far. - } 

Before addressing a packed j McCord said that former; 
lecture hall here. McCord said i Attorney Genera! John N. 
in answer to a question put to j Mitchell and two former Nixon 
him by a newsman that besides. John D. Ehrlichman and 
iwould “certainly comply” withHl. R. Haldeman, had committed 
{Judge Sirica’s order. He said: perjury, but that John W. Dean 
[that there would he a hearing; 3d, former White House coun- 
? on the order next Wednesday, a : sel, had told the truth. 

WASHINGTON POST 

i 2 1 AUG 1973 

Tlie Washington Merry»Go"2£0wid 


By Jack Anderson 
and Les Whitten 


Spooky Censors 


the manuscript's 


the Central Intelligence secret s: the CIA ordered an 
Agency has successfully j informal boycott of a Chinese 
blocked publication of a CIA restaurant in Washington be* 
expose by ex-agent Victor | cause “Jack Anderson is one 
Marchetti. Now, State Depart- j of its owners." (In fact, I have 
merit censors are trying to get a small interest in a Chinese 
a copy of the manuscript from restaurant.) 
jits co-author, John Marks, for- The book also discloses CIA 
merly a State Department cm- "spooks" in Chile and CIA 
nloyee. : misuse of funds. \ ; 
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By George Gallup ’ * 

Director, American Institute of Public Opinion 

Princeton, N.J. 

The Central Intelligence Agency received a “highly fa- 
vorable" rating from only 23 percent of the public in a 
recent Gallup Poll which sought opinions about law en- 
forcement agencies. 

Over-all favorable opinion of the CIA, however, out- 
weighs negative opinion by nearly three-to-one. Little 
difference was found on the basis of age or political af- 
filiation, as well as on the basis of other major popula- 
tion groups. Following are the national findings from the 
survey; 

By Frank Wright 
Staff Correspondent 

Washington, D.C. ' 

Every so often, the country rediscovers the CIA, 

This usually happens when one of its secret endeavors is 
disclosed under circumstances embarrassing to the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency and to the president it serves. 

No president has been exempt. Under Eisenhower it was 
the U2 incident. Under Kennedy it was the Bay of Pigs. 
Under Johnson it was South Vietnam and, at home, the 
CIA’s financial tics with the National Student Associa- 
tion, labor unions, foundations, universities and myriad 
other domestic institutions. Under Richard Nixon it was 
the secret war in Laos. To name only a few. 

And now, still under Mr. Nixon, Watergate. 

Each time the reaction has been the same. The agency, 
and sometimes the President, it is argued, have gone too 
far and must be brought under tighter control. 

Each time the outcome has been the same. Since the 
agency was established a quarter of a century ago as one 
of our first lines of defense in the Cold War, approxi- 
mately 200 bills and resolutions have been introduced in 
Congress to cither restrict the activities of the CIA or to 
at least give the public more information about it. None 
of the bills or resolutions has passed. Only two ever have 
come to a vote before either the full House or Senate. 

The transitory pressure for change never has been 
enough to overcome the deeply ingrained attitude on 
Capitol Hill, ’and across- much of the nation for that mat- 
ter, that to tamper with the CIA and its secret role in our ! 
government is to tamper with the national sccurity’and j 
that to tamper with anything bearing the label of nation- 
al security js unthinkable. 

The push for restricting CIA*activities and for strong J 
congressional oversight of the agency is on again, how- 
ever. This time it stems from the disclosure during the 
past few months that the agency gave questionable as- : 

sistance to the White House investigation of the Penta- j 
gon Papers leak and from the claim that the White ! 
House tried to enlist the CIA in the Watergate cover-up. 

To be successful, the revision effort will have to amend 
vhe laws and directives under' which the CIA operates 
and alter the continuing committee operations of the 
House and Senate. 
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Highly favorable 23 pet. 

Mildly favorable . 44 

Mildly unfavorable 1 12 

Highly unfavorable . . . . 7 

No opinion 14 f 


The findings were based on interviews with 1,544 adults, 
18 and older, interviewed in person in more than 300 sci- 
entifically selected localities across the nation during the 
period July 6-9. Interviewing was conducted prior to the 
appearance before the Ervin committee of Richard 
Helms, former director of the CIA, Gen, Vernon Walters, 
present deputy director, and Gen. Robert Cushman, for- 
mer deputy director. 

The laws ' 

The basic statute is the National Security Act of 1947, 
which was designed to centralize our armed forces and 
our spy activities to better meet the Communist threat 
of that time. 

The law created the Department of Defense and gave it 
control over the Army, Navy, Air Force and Marines. 

The law also created the CIA to pull together a sprawl- 
ing intelligence community consisting of the National 
Security Agency, which makes and breaks secret codes; 
the Intelligence and Reports Bureau of the State Depart- 
ment; the Defense Intelligence Agency in the Depart- 
ment of Defense; the intelligence components of the 
Army, Navy and Air Force; the FBI, the Atomic Energy 
Commission, and, less directly, the attorney general’s of- 
fice and the Departments of Treasury and Commerce, 

The CIA was made accountable to the President through 
the National Security Council. 

As passed by Congress and signed by President Trunian, 
the law authorized the CIA: 

n "To advise the National Security Council in matters 
concerning such intelligence activities of t he government 
. departments and agencies as relate to national security; 

E "To make recommendations to the National Security 
Council for the coordination of such intelligence activi- 
ties . . .; 

H "To correlate and evaluate intelligence relating to the 
national security and provide for the appropriate dissem- 
ination of such intelligence within the government . ; 

H "To perform, for the benefit of the existing intelli- 
gence agencies, such additional services of common con- 
cern as the National Security Council determines can be 
more efficiently accomplished centrally; 

P "To perform such other functions and duties related to 
intelligence affecting the national security as the Nation- 
al Security Council may from time to time direct.'* 

The law also provided that "the agency shall have no po- 
lice, subpoena, law enforcement powers or internal secu- 
rity functions" except in protecting its "intelligence 
sources and methods from unauthorized disclosure." 

Congress, according to CIA critics and to many students 
of the committee hearings and House and Senate debate, 
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intended the law to limit the agency to the correction erf 
intelligence information outside the United States, The 
idea, it was contended, was to do only the kind of spying 
that would enable us to know what our enemies or po^ 
'tential enemies were up to so wo could avoid another 
Pearl Harbor. There was, it was contended, no intention 
of authorizing secret foreign military or paramilit ary op* 
erations or other covert overseas activities designed to 
overthrow governments of other nations or violently but 
surreptitiously alter their course. Nor, it was contended, 
was there any thought that the CIA would apply Its tech- 
niques to life in the United States. 

Obviously, however, the CIA has entered both of those 
supposedly forbidden fields. 

Its entry was’ cased only two years after the agency was 
created, by passage of the Central Intelligence Act of 

1949. This law allows the agency to keep secret the 
"functions, names, official titles, salaries or numbers of 
personnel" it employs. And the law gives the director of 
c.:r.aal intelligence, who is the head of the CIA and the 
nation's chief spy, the unprecedented authority to trans- 
fer money from one intelligence appropriation to another 
on his own initiative "without regard to the provisions of; 
law and regulations relating to the expenditure of gov*j 
ernment funds.'* : 

* 

The directives j 

i 

Despite the supposed intent of Congress, little time was. 
wasted in expanding the CIA into clandestine activities 
at home and abroad that went far beyond the bulk of the 
precise language of the law. 

This was done by taking advantage of a loophole — the 
1947 statutory authorization to "perform such other 
functions and duties" as the security council may direct. 

Over the years the council has issued a number of se- 
cret intelligence directives, about 10 according to one 
'source, expanding the activities of the CIA. One of the 
first, according to students of the CIA, authorized active 
overseas operations— the "dagger" as contrasted to the 
"cloak" of simple intelligence-gathering. The directive's 
two main guidelines for approving an operation, it is 
understood, are that the chances for maintaining secrecy 
must be good and that the President must be able to 
plausibly deny any knowledge of the operation if its 
cover is blown and its connection with the United States 
becomes public. The theory of plausible denial permits 
lying to the public in the interests of national security. 

Control 

In addition to the president and the security council, 
internal control over the CIA and the remainder of the 
intelligence community is exercised by an advisory 
board or two, which reportedly have little effect, and by 
the cabinet-level 40 Committee. The committee, labeled 
according to the number of the decision memorandum 
establishing it, is composed of representatives of the 
State and Defense Departments, the president’s national 
security adviser, the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the direc- 
tor of central intelligence. The committee meets several 
times each month, primarily to pass judgment on pro- 
posed covert action programs. 

Externally, Congress has the main responsibility (of 
overseeing the CIA. It is a responsibility which Cotl* 
gross has largely overlooked. 

The CIA and its friends on Capitol Hill like to point out 
that the agency is responsible to four different and 
powerful subcommittees. •, 
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Members of the CIA oversight committees in Congress: 

•Senate Armed Sorvlcos Subcommittee— Chairman John 
Stennis of Mississippi, Stuart Symington of Missouri and 
Henry Jackson of Washington, Democrats. Potor Dom- 
inick of Colorado and Strom Thurmond of South Caro- 
lina, Republicans. 

Senate Appropriations Subcommittee — Chairman John 
McClellan of Arkansas, Stennls and John Pastore of 
Rhode Island, Democrats. Milton Young of North Da- 
. kota and Roman Hruska of Nebraska, Republicans. 

House Armed Services Subcommittee — Chairman Lu- 
cien Nedzi of Michigan, Edward Hebert of Louisiana, 
’Melvin Price of Illinois and C. C. Fisher of Texas; Demo- 
crats. William Brav- of Indiana, Leslie Arends of Illinois 
and Bob Wilson of California, Republicans. 

House Appropriations Subcommittee — Chairman Fred 
Rooney of Pennsylvania, John Slack of West Virginia, 
Neal Smith of Iowa, John Flynt of Georgia and Robert 
Sikes of Florida, Democrats. Elford Cederberg of Michi- 
gan, Mark Andrews of North Dakota and Wendell Wyatt 
of Oregon, Republicans. 


Technically speaking, that is true. Subcommittees of 
both the Appropriations and Armed Services Committees 
in both the House and Senate are assigned to keep track 
of the intelligence community led by the CIA. And the 
subcommittee rosters include some of the most senior 
and most influential members of Congress. Chairman 
John Stennis, D-Miss., of Senate Armed Services; Chair- 
man John McClellan, D-Ark., of Senate Appropriations; 
Republican Milton Young of North Dakota, ranking mi- 
nority member of Senate Appropriations; and Chairman 
Edward Hebert, D-La., of House Armed Services are but 
a few of the 24 who serve. 

But the subcommittees have existed in name only for the 
most part. They hold few meetings and sometimes go for 
long stretches, a year or more, with none at all. They 
have no permanent full-time staff of their own to do re- 
search or help prepare lines of inquiry. They often have 
taken the position that they don’t want to know very 
much because of the terrible security burden that knowl- 
edge would inflict on them. And, with the exception of 
moderate Rep. Lucien Nedzi, D-Mich., chairman of the 
House Armed Services subcommittee, and Rep. Neal 
Smith, D-Iowa, they are to a man so conservative polit- 
ically and generally so supportive of CIA activities that 
no serious challenges ever have been raised, 

Stennis summed up the usually prevailing congressional 
attitude in November 1971, when the Laotian affair was 
rising to the surface: "This agency is conducted in a 
splendid way. As has been said, spying is spying. You 
have to make up your mind that you arc going to have 
an intelligence agency and protect it as such and shut 
your eyes some and take what is coming." 


Change 


The two proposals for revision that have reached a vote 
in Congress involved Senate plans to alter the overnight 
committee structure. In JD56, a joint House-Senate com- 
mittee on intelligence proposed by Senate Democratic 
Majority Leader Mike Mansfield of Montana was reject- 
ed, 59 to 27. Ten years later, in 3966, a plan for a new 
Senate committee on intelligence operations, offered by 
Democrat Eugene McCarthy of Minnesota, was killed 61 
to 28. 

Similar proposals again arc abroad In Congress. For ex- 
ample, Sen. William Proxmlre, DAVis., the most active 
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and vocal CIA critic, has offered a resolution creating a 
seven-member Senate Committee on the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency. It would guarantee the pro-CIA old guard 

only two seats — by reserving a pair of memberships for* 
senators who also serve on Armed Services. Two seats 
would be held for members of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, which now has no viable oversight role. The 
other three would come from the Senate at large. 

There is talk of sharply cutting back the over-all intelli- 
gence community budget and personnel, estimated by 1 
Proxmire at $6.2 billion and 148,851 persons, and of 
making public the long-classified figures for those cate- 
gories so that voters can weigh the big federal expen- 
ditures for spying against other national needs. 

Sen. Edward Kennedy, D-Mass., and others are urging a 
shift in emphasis from "dagger" operations to long-range 
intelligence evaluation. 

Proxmire has introduced legislation to narrow the two 


supposed loopholes in the 1947 law — those allowing the 
CIA a domestic function in this country and permitting 
clandestine and often-violent efforts to change the 
course of foreign nations. His bill would require written 
approval of such endeavors by the oversight committees. 

McClellan and Sen. Stuart Symington, D-Mo., acting 
chairman of Armed Services, have expressed interest in 
making a full review, apparently for the first time, of the 
security council intelligence directives that transported 
the CIA through the loopholes. 

Stennis, too, has promised alteration of the CIA charter 
"to fix it so they can't have all this false-face stuff, 
crowbars and burglary tools operating in the U.S." 

On the House side, Nedzi, who has received good marks 
from many of his colleagues for pushing steadily ahead 
since his appointment two years ago, plans more hear- 
ings to supplement those he already has had on secrecy 
classifications and CIA involvement in Watergate. 
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PRESS LOOKS AT CIA HEADQUARTERS. FIRST TIME IN 14 YEARS 


JOHN CRISWELL: In this era of Watergate investigations, 
news leaks, and secrets, big and small, the ever mysterious Central 
Intelligence Agency has provided a big surprise. Yesterday CIA 
unveiled to the press, for the first time ever, its 14 year old 
headquarters in Langley, Virginia. Correspondent Bill Downs has 
that report. (FILM CLIP) 

BILL DOWNS: Driving through the nation’s most secure 
gate, the 50 million dollar super-secret CIA headquarters looks 
surprisingly like a well kept prison, which in a sense it is for 
the country's most sensitive secrets. 

Permission to film the seven story concrete and granite 
building came as a surprise, and marked the radical departure from 
previous CIA security practices, meaning the agency is worried 
about its public image. But any airline passenger flying west from 
Washington can look out and see the whole 140 fenced-in acres, in- 
cluding the more than 20 acres o/f parking lots for the 8 to 10,000 
faceless employees. 

The agency auditorium, sometimes used for cloak and 
d a gger briefings, looks like the top of an ice cream cone. The 
cafeteria, with its crenelated roof, can feed 1,000 anonymous 
people at a sitting. 

We were allowed to photograph only the outside of the 
agency headquarters, but this is the American taxpayer's first 
look at his CIA investment. We can report their'property is in 
good condition. This is Bill Downs, ABC News, at CIA headquarters 
Langley, Virginia. * 

IS 
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FDR to Johnson 


By William Claiborne 

Washington Post Staff Writer 

*7 don't think you can get absolute 
security without almost establishing a 
police state , and we don’t vmnt that. 
You can’t put security in a black groove 
or a ivhite groove. It is a gray groove, 
and certain chances have to be taken.” 

J. Edgar Hoover, May 14, 1964 

Ur* ’-I.; for the already troubled 
FBI, President Nixon uttered one sen- 
tence last week in which he, perhaps 
unintentionally, provoked a national ex- 
amination of -what past administrations 
have done to protect the Republic from 
its enemies, real or imagined. 

Standing before microphones in a 
parking lot adjacent to his San Clemente 
estate, Mr. Nixon was asked whether 
he, if he were a congressman, would 
entertain impeachment proceedings in 
light of disclosures that the plot to 
burglarize the office of Daniel Ellsberg’s 
psychiatrist was hatched in the White 
House. 

First denying that he had violated his 
oath of office, Mr. Nixon bristled slight- 
ly and said to newsmen: 

“I should also point out to you that 
in the three Kennedy years , and in the 
three Johnson years through 1966, when 
burglarizing of this type did take place, 
when it w.<s authorized on a very large 
scale, there was no talk of impeachment, 
and it wo 4 finite well known.” 

The sentence 1 : sent newsmen scurrying 
to the 1 ‘iiices of almost every living 
former Artorney General who served in 
the past -quarier of a century, and what 
emerged first was a spate of indignant 
denials irom the top Justice Department 
appoint r' s of John F. Kennedy and Lyn- 
don B. iolu^on. 

“I don 7 believe it,” said Nicholas deB. 
Kaizen barb, who held, successively, the 
three top Justice posts in the years 
Mr. NPon was talking about. Ramsey 
Clark, Attorney General in President 
Johnson's administration, said, “I don’t 
know uhat he is talking about.” Presi- 
dent 1- '.son! lower’s Attorney General, 
Herbert Brownell, declined to comment. 

Following the initial barrage" of de- 
nials — which indicated that the FBI may 
have conducted national security burgla- 
ries without the knowledge of the at- 
torneys general — a pattern of such 
break-ins. stretching back to the pre- 
World War 11 era began to emerge. 

According to former high officials of 
the FBI and to rank-and-file agents who 
have since left the bureau, such activity 
began on the specific authorization of 
President Roosevelt as war^ 
loomed in Europe and con- 4 
tinued until 1966, when the 
late FBI Director Hoover 
put an end to it. 

(Hoover, according to his 
former associates, acted 
more out of dissatisfaction 
with the risks his agents 
were taking on the behalf of 
another government agency 
— The National Security 
Agency — than out of any 
moral uneasiness over the 
break-ins.) 26 


The former FBI officials, 
who declined to be identi- 
fied, said that the burglaries 
that were committed were 
always authorized by Hoo- 
ver and not by attorneys , 
general or other administra- 
tion officials, as Mr. Nixon 
suggested in his press con- 
ference. , 

Most of them, the sources , 
said, involved foreign intel- 
ligence and were made at 
foreign embassies here and 
at consulates in cities across 
the country. Some break-ins 
were conducted in offices 
of the Communist Party of 
the United States and in 
the homes and offices of 
suspected Communist 
agents. 

In the case of foreign mis-' 
sions, according to the for- 
mer officials, the target of 
the burglaries was almost : 
always cryptographic ma- 
terial, secret codes. For ex- 
ample, the Japanese code 
was broken months before : 
the outbreak of World War 
II because agents entered 
the Japanese embassy here 
and photocopied code books. , 

In some cases, the break-, 
ins were necessary to plant 
hidden microphones in em- 
bassies, a practice that for- 
mer agents note has been 
practiced widely in other 
countries as well as in the ! 
, United States. 

" The genesis of the FBI’s 
'unusual intelligence opera-, 
tions can be traced as far 
’ back as September, 1937, 
when after an 18-year hia- 
tus. the bureau was ordered 
back into the intelligence 
field by President Roose- 
velt, 

,1 $./ Between 1919, when the 
old General Intelligence Di- 
vision (GID) was abolished, 
and 1937, the bureau had no 
intelligence assignment in 
relation to national security. 

* By the summer of 1939, 
when events in Europe in- 
creasingly prompted ques- 
tions at home about foreign 
agents, Roosevelt expanded 
his directive and made the 
FBI responsible for all in- 
vestigations of espionage, 
counterespionage and sabo-. 
; tage. 

According to a former 
long-time agent, that man-, 
date was the beginning of 
an evolution in which the 
FBI— assisted by the mobili- 
zation for war — began to de- 
velop its highly sophisti- 
cated intelligence tech- 
ques. 

The techniques, which in- 
cluded surreptitious entry 
and the use of complex elec- 
tronic eavesdropping de- 


> vices, were subsequently ap- 
plied in varying degrees 
over the years to each new 
national security threat as it 
. arose. 

Those threats, the former 
bfficials said, included the 
American Nazi Bundists, 

, suspected Japanese espio- 
nage agents, Communists, 
the Ku Klux Klan, organ- 
ized crime syndicates, labor 
racketeers and radica 1 anti- 
war groups. 

v While the broadening of 
- the FBI’s intelligence capa- 
bility was attributed by all 
the former agents inter- 
viewed to Roosevelt, one 
former FBI official at- 
i tempted to put the bureau’s 
first foreign intelligence op- 
, erations in historical per- 
speefive. 

“We were at war. Wc were 
fighting for survival. Many 
I things had to be done for 
survival,” he said. 

The former official cited 
i the relocation of thousands 
of American-born Japanese 
. to Western internment 
; camps, and said, “If that 
was considered necessary, 
then naturally other things 
! were considered neces- 
sary." 

During the Cold War of 
the 1950s, according to for- 
mer FBI officials, the num- 
ber of “black bag jobs” 

, (burglaries) committed by 
FBI agents escalated as the 
I government sought more 
and more information from 
■ Communist Party offices 
and the missions of Commu- 
I nist countries, 
j One special agent who was 
i fired from the bureau in 
1961 for publicly criticizing 
Hoover, said he participated 
1 in about 12 break-ins of for- 
i eign missions and Commu- 
nist Party offices. 

William W.* Turner, 46, 

! said in a telephone inter- 
1 view from his home in San 
Rafael, Calif., that “burglary 
was a well-established tech- 
nique” when he joined the 
FBI in 1951. 

Turner said he acted as a 
lookout during a burglary of 
the Japanese consulate in 
Seattle in 1957 during which 
a safe was opened and rec- 
ords were photographed. 

“A guy flew out from 
Washington and spent four 
or five hours up there. I 
•went up once, and he was 
photographing some stuff 
from the safe,” Turner said. 

Turner, now an author 
and a frequent critic of the 
FBI, said he also conducted 
burglaries at the homes of a 
Seattle Communist Party 


leader and a suspected So- 
viet spy. Pie said such opera- 
tions were approved in 
Washington, but they were 
“never put to paper. You 
could never prove it was au- 
thorized.” 

The normal procedure, 
Turner said, was for agents 
to “case” a burglary target 
to determine when it was 
unoccupied, and then sta- 
tion a lookout to watch for 
anyone returning. Addition- 
ally, he said, an agent was 
stationed at the local police 
headquarters to monitor the 
police radio and “shortstop” 
any citizen complaint that a 
burglary was in progress. 

“Wc would just tell the 
police we have an operation 
in this area and we want to* 
make sure nothin'* hap- 
pens.” Turner said. 

7 Turner said he could usu* 
ally tell when the bureau’s 
most experienced “black-bag 
man’* bad committed a 
highly successful burglary 
“because you would read in 
the house organ that he got 
another meritorious award., 
That’s the only way they 
rCould pay him.” - ; 

Turner said he was 
trained in wiretapping in 
1958 in Washington and that , 
he was instructed in surrep- ■: 
titious entry at the same 
time. As agents retired, he 
said, new plasses in burglar^ 
Izing were held “to replen- 
ish the guys in the field.” 
f The classes 1 were held r he 
'paid, in an attic room in the 
Justice Department here, 
and agents were instructed 
on bow to make their own 
lock-picking tools with a 
grinding wheel. Each agent 
made his own kit of tools, 
and was instructed never to 
perform a break-in while 
carrying identity papers. 

Turner said burglaries 
“weren’t really widespread” 
and almost always involved 
foreign intelligence, which 
he suggested was necessary 
to national security. 

This theme was echoed by 
the other former FBI offi- 
cials, who asserted that they 
knew of no break-ins that 
were comparable to the one 
to which Mr. Nixon referred 
in his press conference — the 
EJlsberg burglary. 

That break-in, planned in 
1971 by the special White 
House intelligence unit 
known as the “plumbers,” 
was designed to obtain psy- 
chiatric records of Ellsberg, 
who was on trial in the Pen- 
tagon Papers case. 

Turner said lie knew of no 
authorized break-in in which 
burglary was used to obtain 
material on a defendant in a 
criminal case. 

He said he was aware that 
some break-ins were author- 
ized In domestic intelligence 
situations, such as organized 
crime and certain black ac- 
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tivitics, but that the purpose 
of such entries was to install 
electronic listening devices. 

Included among these do- 
mestic intelligence opera- 
tions were break-ins con- 
ducted to install listening 
devices used in recording 
conversations of the late Dr. 
Martin Luther King Jr. 

Part of his training, 
Turner said, involved “how 
to gef into a place, put in a 
baseboard microphone, 
paint over the plaster and 
get out of there quickly.” 

. The disclosures by Turner 
— and other former FBI of- - 
ficials whd spoke anony- 
mously— -has created an 
“uptight” situation in the 
bureau, according to an FBI 
source. {. 

The public scrutiny of 
closely held operating se- 
crets comes at a time when 
morale in the bureau is al- 
ready low because of Water- 
gate. 

It also comes at a time 
when the FBI has just is- 
sued an expanded “employ- 
ees’ agreement” requiring 
agents to acknowledge that 
leaking confidential infor- 
mation after they leave the 
bureau could result in crim- 
inal prosecution or civil in- 
junctive action. ' 

The pledge, according to 
an FBI spokesman, was is- 
sued Thursday, but stems 
from a June, 1972, Supreme 
Court decision upholding 
the legality of a secrecy 
pledge signed in 1955 by for- 
mer CIA agent Victor L. 
Marchetti. 

The FBI spokesman said 
yesterday that the new em- 
ployees’ statement “updates 
and expands” the previous 
pledge, which simply stated 
that agents were expected 
to keep the details of their 
work confidential, even af- 
ter leaving <he bureau. 

Other than confirming 
that Turner served as an 
agent form 1951 to 1961 and 
had been assigned to heat* 
tie, tlie FBI here has ref- 
used to comment on any of 
the disclosures of former 
bureau officials. - ' 
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FBI Orders Secrecy Pledge' 

By John M. Crewdson ject t0 criminal or civil resulted in the decision was 
-New York Time« News service penalties , brought in connection with 


The FBI has directed its 
18,000 employes to sign a 
written statement recogniz- 
ing that the work of the 
bureau is confidential and 
that unauthorized disclo- 
sures of investigative infor- 
mation may result in crimi- 
nal prosecution. 

An FBI spokesman said 
the printed statements 
which have been distributed 
to bureau supervisory per- 
sonnel in the last few days, 
were simply a revised ver- 
sion of the bureau's tradi- 
tional employment agree- 
ment “which indicated that 
the work of the FBI is confi- 
dential” and was not to be 
revealed except through 
normal channels. 

The only substantive 
change, the spokesman 
said, was the inclusion in 
the new version of the cave- 
at that the confidentiality of 
the FBI's work was protect- 
ed by federal laws that 
could make anyone violat- 
ing such confidentiality sub- 


ASKED whether the re- 
vised statement was a re- 
sponse to the continuing 
controversy over leaks of 
information from federal 
sources in the Watergate 
case, and, more recently, 
with respect to the investi- 
gation of Vice President 
Spiro T Agnew, the spokes- 
man replied “no, not at 
all.” 

He explained that the 
bureau had decided to issue 
the revised statement fol- 
lowing a Supreme Court rul- 
ing last December that up- 
'held -the legality of a similar 
affirmation of secrecy re- 
quired by employes of the 
CIA. 

In that case, the court 
prevented Victor L. Mar- 
chetti, a former CIA agent, 
from disclosing classified 
information obtained during 
his employment there that 
had not already been made 
public. * 

The government action 
against Marchetti which 


an article he had submitted' 
a few months earlier to; 
Esquire magazine.. % 

■ ■- * Si 
ONE SOURCE in the Jus - 
tice Department said that 
as far as he knew, no one 
there has been asked to sign ’ 
any similar statement cau-^ 
tioning against unauthor | 
ized disclosure. -± 

Atty. Gen. Elliot 1. Rich-; 
ardson, he said, s.^ply'J 
warned his top officials 
week that no one should ta*v 
about the Agnew case out-, 
side the department. 

Almost from the inception 
of the Watergate scandal in. 
June of 1972, federal law 
enforcement agencies, espe- 
cially the FBI, have been 
accused of being the source 
of leaks to the press of con- 
fidential investigative infor- 
mation about the case. 

On Tuesday, Agnew pub- 
licly accused members of 
the Justice Department of 
trying to "indict” him in the 
press through leaks of infor- 
mation. 
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f LONDON, Sept. 4 — Ameri- 
can journalist Seymour 
.Freidin today cheerfully ad- 
emitted receiving substantial 
.sums of money from the Re- 
publican Party for relaying in- 
formation from the Demo- 
cratic camp during the 1968 
.{and 1972 presidential elections. 
< He was commenting on to- 
day’s syndicated report by col- 
'jimnist Jack Anderson which 
alleged that during the 1968 
.campaign Freidin filed three 
reports a day from Hubert 
•Humphrey’s headquarters. | t 

\ Freidin, now London bureau 
£hief of Hearst Newspapers, 
said that during both elections 
jhe was working as a freelance 
writer and was engaged in re- 
searching a book on the presi- 
dential race. 

’ “The basic facts in Ander- 
son's story are correct, al- 
though there was never any 


Hut-auuJi espionage — i m next year, ne said. 

r not really the James Bond Freidin, who worked for the j 

limn ” Vifl ei!f) >T , TT , , m 


type,” he said. 

I ’ “1 did pass on information 
to the Nixon camp and I did 
receive money— about $6,000 
in 1968 and $11,000 in 1972. I 
.was surprised by the size of 
the payments, but they were 
all legal and aboveboard. The 
Internal Revenue has taken* 
huge chunks of it.” 
v . Freidin said he was merely 
passing on information that 
would have been available to 
fhe mass media within hours 
of his reports reaching the Re- 
publicans. “What I contrib- 
uted was junk— they could 
have read it in the newspa-l 
pers.” I 

The book that Freidin had f 
been researching was tempo-* 
rarily shelved when the ; 
Watergate scandal started toi 
break. “1 reckoned the book) 
stood no chance of success. It 1 
would have been totally over - 1 
shadowed by Watergate,”) 
Freidin said. * | 

It was now hoped the book 
would be published sometime! 


New York Herald Tribune be- j 
fore it folded in 1966, joined: 
Hearst Newspapers in Septem- 1 
ber, 1972. 1 

He described his political al- 
legiances as “independent 

! Democrat” and added with a 
i laugh: “I’ve never voted Re- 
publican in my life”. 

! Anderson also claimed 
1 Freidin was an informant for 
1 the Central Intelligence 

; Agency in the 1950s and 1960s . 
while he was working as a 

j newsman. 

j Freidin said he was in con- 
| tact at that time with CIA per-| 

■ sonnei, but on an “exchange 
of information” basis. 

“I know an awful lot of guys 
who exchange information” 

with U.S. agents he said. - 

He said that in his dealings 
with the CIA and with Repub- ; . 
licans “I never did any spying,} 
jstealing secret papers or 
j breaking-in. There was noth- * 

| ing underhanded in any aspect 
lofmywork.” - . si 
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The Harris Survey; 


v..'. By Louis Harris 

5? to 36 per cent, a 
majority feels the Federal 
.Bureau of Investigation was 
used to its detriment in a 
cover-up of the Watergate 
affair, while a 46 to 33 per 
cent plurality feels the same 
way about the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency. 

On Aug. 1849, the Harris 
Survey conducted interviews 
among a cross section of 1,536 
households nationwide, asking 
about those alleged White 
House efforts to use the na- 
tion’s two leading investiga- 
tive agencies: 

Do you feel the White 
House staff ivas trying to get 
the CIA and the FBI to cover 
up the Watergate affair, or 
didn’t you think that teas the 
case? 

Total Public 
Triod to cefc CIA and 

FBI to cover UP 56ft 

Y/#.* not tho case 20 

Not *\i r* 31 

t People were also asked: 

Ho you feel that the CIA 
teas involved in the Water- 
gate affair and other illegal 
don estic spying activities or 
ret? 

Total Public 

TVs < involved 

not involved 24 

Not sure 31 

The cross section then was 
asked: 

Do you feel the reputation 
of the FBI teas damaged by 
the way it was used in the 
cover-tip of the Watergate 
affair, or don’t you feel that 
■\caj? And, Do you feel the 
CIA’s reputation has been 
damaged or not in the Wafer- 
gate affair? 

Not Not 
Damaged Damaged Sur« 

ri3 r 52 'i 3ti-> 12'c 

cja . 40 33 2i 

\c< 1073. The Chlcafto Tribune 
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Fly Me, Fm Spooky. 
CIA Is Apparent Seller 
Of a Charter Airline, 
But Nobody’s Talking,,. 

Southern Air Transport Sale 
1 Is Assailed by Competitors; 
The CAB Acts in Secrecy 

'Still Another Muddled’ Deal 


BY Todd E. Fandbll 

Staff Reporter of Thk Wall Street Journal 

All the guys In the air-charter business used 
to wonder why Southern Air Transport (unre- 
lated to Southern Airways) didn’t fully exploit 
the mushrooming charter market. It had tho 
money, it had valuable routes awarded by tho 
Civil Aeronautics Board, and It was modestly 
thriving. Yet the Miami-based outfit never 
really seemed to take off. 

Competitors suspected, and now they think’ 
they know for sure, the reason: For 33 years, 
i Southern has been secretly- and possibly Hie- 
i gaily-owned and controlled by the Central In* 

■; telligrnco Agency. 

This, is coining to light because of an at- 
tempt to sell tho line and to get the sale ap- 
proved, secretly, by the CAB. So far, the CAB 
has appeared to cooperate. Despite legal re- 
quirements that public hearings be held on ap- 
plications to transfer ownership or control of 
the companies it regulates, the CAB has with- 
held documents and conducted a elosed-door 
hearing on the sale application. The agency 
has gone so far as to require oaths of secrecy 
from witnesses who appeared in the five-day 
closed hearing in June. "We weren’t even sup- 
posed to tell anyone how long tho hearing 
, lasted,” soys o. lawyer close to the case. 

The issue focuses on the* attempt by Stanley 
G. Williams, 52-year-old president and a direc- 
tor of Southern, to buy 100C* of the line for $5.1 
; million. Mr. Williams has told the CAB he al- 
1 ready owns one-third, and he wishes to buy tho 
remaining two-thirds from its other two direc- 
tors, both former high-ranking government of- 
ficials. 

Evidence: Circumstantial but Spooky 

Distressed by the prospect of stiffened com- 
petition from a line they say couldn’t havo sur- 
vived without CIA help, four major charter 
compc li tors - joined by eight scheduled airlines 
-are opposing the sale. Tho protesting car- 
riers insist that none of the Ihrco directors is a 
• true owner of Southern. They are nominees, 
the carriers say, for the real owner and seller 
' — tho CIA. 

One -on ice close to the i/ontrovcrsy says: 
"The CIA ha. 4 maneuvered itself into disclosure 
of still another one of its muddled operations 
because it failed to take Into account ono im- 
portant factor It should havo foreseen. It didn’t 
anticipate tho ire of privatc-enterpriso carriers 
over being forced to compete with nn airline 
that exists only because it was nationalized by 
the government.” 

Tho evidence, it should be noted, is circum- 
stantial. The protesting carriers havo been 
frustrated in proving their contentions, largely 
because the CAB has ordered numerous docu- 
ments relating to their charges withheld from 
public view. Yet an investigation into material 
that stiil is available for public inspection— and 
talks with a number of airline and governmen- 


tal. sources acquainted with Southern’s hi^Jory 
—shows a scries of maneuvers that stropgly 
suggest a CIA interest in Southern. Southern, 
moreover, has been linked firmly in records to 
Air America, a Southeast Asia aviation opera- 
tion known to be a CIA concern. 

Southern’s attorney is James H. Bastian, 
who also is an officer of Air America, Last 
June, in asking the CAB for a secret heating, 
he told the agency that information about 
Southern's "beneficial,” or true, ownership 
"can be better facilitated In an executive ses- 
sion” and that he planned to present only two 
witnesses: Mr. Williams and Lawrence Hous- 
ton. 

Confusing Ownership Changes 

Mr. Houston, at the time, was general coun- 
sel for the CIA. He retired at the end of June, 
though he still maintains a CIA office as a 
"consultant.” Aside from confirming that, a 
spokeman for the CIA’s office of tho general 
counsel declines to comment on the case. 

But a former high-ranking CAB official Is i 
more talkative. Ho says the CIA has controlled 
Southern, and "the CIA got Southern because it 
was irritated over the way its Air America 
cover was so thin it had become a laughing 
matter.” 

Southern didn’t start out as a CIA front. It 
was founded in 3947, apparently without CIA 
help, by Frederick C. Moor, who died recently. 
Mr. Williams, who had held several air-cargo 
jobs after his World War II Navy tour, joined 
Southern In 1049. Two years later, he becamo 
secrctai'y-treasurer nnd bought ono share of 
slock for $100. A second share \va3 sold to ono 
Martin S. McHugh. Mr. Moor held the other OS 
shares. As late as 1958, that was tho ownership 
structure the lino reported in routine filing 
with the CAB. 

By 1960— just how is not explained in the 
records— Mr. McHugh seems to have been out 
of the picture. The evidence indicates that in 
August 3960 a critical change in ownership 
came about. - 

Southern, in documents filed with tho CAB, 
now leaves the impression that the would-be 
sellers of their interest— Perclval Flack Brun- 
dage and Perkins McGuire— at that time 
bought their interest from Mr. Moor, for $260,- 
000, pud Mr, Williams, for $40,000, for a total of 
$300,000. Although they normally would explain 
it, public records at the CAB don’t show how 
Mr, McHugh disposed of his interest, or how 
Mr. ‘Williams apparently increased Ills to tho 
point that he received move than cmc-scvcnth 
the purchase price. Nor do they show how ho 
over came to own the ono-lhhd interest South* 

, oni now says he owns, (Mr. Williams has been 
unavailable for comment.) 

Mr. Mnimlukc, now fif years old, was a 
dimeter of the Bureau of the Budget under 
President Eisenhower. Mr, McGuire, now G8, is 
n businessman who was Assistant Secretary of 
Defense under Mr. Elsenhower. These men, 
the protesting airlines now say, were the CIA’s 
nominees in purchasing Southern. Mr. Brun* 
dago couldn't be reached for comment. Mr. 
McGuire declines to comment fully. "However, 

! I do want to say,” he adds, "that these sorts of 
• things have gone on beforehand there is noth- 
; ing really wrong with what was done here, ia 
my opinion.” 

He says that he never invested any of his 
own money in Southern, nor would he rcccivo 
any money from the proposed Bale now pend- 
ing before the CAB. 

Then who did buy Southern? And who will 
get the money from its sale? Whoever it is, it 
wasn't long after August 1960, that some airline 
executives became aware of what they consid- 
ered a peculiar relationship between Southern 
and tho government. One man who did i3 Clay- 
ton L. Burnell, who at the time was president 
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o/ the Independent Airlines Association, an tnr 
dustry group. t ^ 

Deals With Air America 

Right after tho I960 change in ownership, j 
Mr. Eurweli says, Southern "under mysterious! 
circumstances" was awarded a government 
contract for inter-island cargo operations 
among Japan, tho Philippines and Taiwan. 
Southern, ho says, "seemed unqualified" when 
its equipment and operating experience were 
compared with others who competed for the 
contract. So on behalf of the industry associa- 
j tion, Mr. Bunvell tried to protest the award. 
He abandoned the protest, he says, when told 
"by sources on Cupitol Hill" that Southern was 
owned or controlled by tho CIA, that the con- 
tract award had been requested by the CIA and. 
that "we could expect no help in securing re- 
view (o£ tho award).". 

About the same time, Air America and 
Southern developed a close financial relation- 
ship. ■*> 

.Within a month of the 1960 ownership 
change, Air America lent to Southern the full 
SI. 7 million purchase price for two Douglas 
DC-6 aircraft that Southern was buying from 
Air America. And in late 1960, site years later, 
Air America gave Southern a direct, unsecured 
loan of $5.7 million. 

Other aid to Southern was Indirect. In 1968 
and 1969, Southern borrowed $8.7 million from 
Manufacturers Hanover Trust CO. to buy two 
Lockheed Hercules turboprops. The loans were 
guaranteed by an outfit called Pacific Corp., 
which lists itself ns an "aviation investment " 
firm. 

More Air America Help 

Pacific Corp. would seem to be another CIA 
firm. Its chief asset is listed as Air America. 
Manufacturers Hanover is Ait* America's 
major bank, and it is widely believed to be the 
CIA’s bank as well. Manufacturers Hanover 
will discuss none of these relationships— in line, | 
it says, with its policy of not disclosing custom- 1 
ers' affairs. 

More recently, Air America has funneled 
money to Southern through Actus Technology, 
a company also reportedly owned and man- 
aged by Messrs. Williams, Brundage and Me*’ 
Guire. Actus holds tho lease on the nine-acre* 
sito occupied by Southern at Miami Interna- 
tional Airport and subleases It to Southern. Its; 
assets consist almost entirely of loans to South-! 
ern, and Its liabilities are largely loans from 
Air America. In one recent 15-month period, 
Actus lent Southern $14 million in funds that 
Actus apparently borrowed from Air America. 

At the moment, Southern owes Actus a bal- 
ance of $3 million on the latest loan. Part of 
Mr. Williams' purchase price for Southern 
(plus the acquisition of Actus) is to be used to 
pay off that amount. Actus, in turn, proposes 
to pay off its outstanding $3,125,000 debt to Air 
America with that $3 million plus $125,000 in’ 
funds to be borrowed from a Miami-area bank. 
In a report that came to light in the CAB 
proceedings, Coopers & Lybrand, the auditing 
firm for Southern and Air America, has noted 
that Southern also owes Actus more than $800,- ■ 
000 in unpaid interest. But the firm has said 
i that these amounts don’t show up in the finan- 
■ clal statements of either firm, and Coopers & 

! Lybrand assumes— without further explanation 
—that repayment will never be, required. 
Patriotism and Favoritism 

Right now, Southern has CAB certificates to 
provide cargo and passenger charter service 
within the U.S., between tho U.S. and the Ca- 
ribbean, and across the Pacific to Asia and 
Australia. Its most valuable asset Is tho trans- 
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Pacific certificate, one of only three awarded , r i ji 
by the CAB in a hotly contested I960 case. Peo- jOSCpIl AlSOp 

pie in the business still marvel at this award, * ' L. 

because Southern’s presentation, they say, was 

the least impressive of tho dozen or so carriers 71 yT 7VT * 7 \ 

that wanted rights to fly tho Pacific. "There Is IVAx* 1XO LI § 

no question that Southern’s application was sig- 1 

nificantly different from tho others and defi- 
nitely not on a par with them," says Jack Ro- 
senthal, former director of the CAB’S bureau of 
operating rights, 

Mr. Ro.sc u that concedes Southern got the 
certificate bee q use tho CAB worn aware tho CIA 
wanted it that way. "J.t would have been the 
height of folly not to go along," lie says, "espe- 
cially when you consider the President has the 
ultimate say in any international route mat- 
ter." 

Reluctantly, competing carriers accepted 
the award. "I guess our attitudes about patrio- 
tism and such were a little different then, and 
wo assumed there was a national defense 
need," says G. F, fcteedman Hinckley, chair- 
man of Overseas National Airways, one of the 
charter lines protesting the proposed sale of 
Southern. 

Even now, the protesting lines are fighting 
the sale of Southern regretfully. "This matter 
reached the point where its potential business 
impact on all o£ us was so great we reluctantly 
had to fight it," says an attorney for one. Ho 
points out that Irans-Pacific certificates are 
nearing renewal time, and the carriers each 
want a fair shot at the potentially lucrative 
business. 

And Secret Subsidies? 

Precisely how Southern was used— if it was 
-to further CIA operations isn’t clear. Until 
last year, most of its reported revenue had 
come from military charter work in tho Pacific 
and Southeast Asia, With tho curtailment of 
U.S. military operations there, it has been sug- 
gested, tho CIA didn’t need Southern so badly. 

It has been modestly profitable through the 
years, according to financial statements filed 
with the CAB. It reportedly had net Income of 
$155,000 last year even though revenue fell 
sharply to $8.2 million from $11 million in 1071. 

The competing airlines suggest that a 
source of income totaling $6.9 million since 
1963, labeled "logistical support group contract 
revenue" actually , represents illegal govern- 
ment subsidy payments to Southern, probably 
for secret CIA operations. 

• The competing airlines also contend, among 
other things, that changes in Southern’s owner- 
ship in the past weren’t accurately or legally 
reported to the CAB, as the law requires— and 
that Southern must "purge" itself of its im- 
proper reporting before its sale can even be 
considered. They argue, too, that tho law 
doesn’t permit the government to operate an 
airline certificated by the CAB. 

The law governing CAB bearings on 
changes of ownership or control of certificated 
airlines provides for executive sessions only 
when personal matters, or confidential busi- 
ness information, or national defense would be 
jeopardized. So far as can be determined, none 
of these issues 7 has been formally raised by 
Southern; instead, the line has claimed that 
public hearings would prove "embarrassing." 

The CAB law judge who held the closed 
hearing last June, and before whom the case is 
pending, did note that he bad received a com 4 
munication from an unnamed government 


New Line-Up. 
Of Advisers . 

It is Ironical, but it is true, that Pres- 
ident Nixon owes the Watergate horror) 
for the best-staffed administration lie 
has ever had. No one seems to have re- 
marked upon it, yet it is another major 
point growing out of Dr. Henry A. Kis- 
singer’s promotion to the State Depart- 
ment. 

The development is not unprece- 
dented. In the last couple of years of 
the Eisenhower administration, the 
President was ill, aging and a lame 
duck. He could no longer recruit the 
real, roaring tenth raters from the 
business world whom he overwhelm- 
ingly preferred. People like "Engine 
Charlie” Wilson would no longer give 
a passing thought to leaving General 
Motors, in order to become Secretary 
of Defense 

So at the end, President Eisenhower 
had to be- content with a Secretary of 
State, Christian Herter, whom he ac- 
tively disliked, and a Secretary of De- 
fense, Thomas Gates, with whom he 
basically disagreed. They were men of 
real ability and strong nationai-mind- 
edness. And they prevented the dose 
of the Eisenhower administration from 
becoming a real disaster, although the 
second Berlin crisis plainly threatened 
a disaster. 

In the present instance. President 
Nixon has always shown high personal 
confidence in his new Secretary of 
State-designate, Dr. Kissinger and his 
new Secretary of Defense, Dr. James 
Schlesinger. The difficulty used to be 
that such men commanded no confi- 
dence at ail from the President’s chief 
advisors, back in what may be called 
the Haldcman-Ehrlichman-Mitchell era. 

Or maybe it would be more correct 
to say that in the pre-Watergate era, 
the President’s immediate entourage 
wanted as few persons as possible in 
key posts in government who did not 
appear to be easily controllable by per- 
sons like themselves. Sometimes liicy 
were deluded, as when they did not; op- 
pose Dr. Schlcsiniior’s appointment to 
the CIA, or Elliot Richardson's earlier 
choice for the Defense Department. 

But Richardson as Attorney General 
would never have met with the old 
crowd’s approval; and he is more 
equipped to load the Justice Depart- 
ment than the Defense Department. 
With Schlesinger at Defense and Wil- 
liam Colby replacing him at the CIA, 
agency asking for secrecy in tho case. He on f can predict the President has ao* 
gave no reason for the request. Attorneys for!, ^uired two more star performers for 
the protesting airlines assert that no other ! two tremendous jobs, 
such CAB hearing has been held in executive 
session since World War II. 
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As for Dr. Kissinger’s long overdue 
appointment, it was a change bitterly 
opposed within the pre-Watergate 
White House, mainly for rather sordid 
reasons. As for the Watergate-gener- 
ated improvement in the White House 
itself, it hardly needs discussion. But 
there is one political point about ail 
this that makes the President’s quite 
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undesired ^ain from the Watergate 
horror worth a lot of thinking about. 

Briefly, the Nixon administration 
used to rely, on muscle to get what it 
wanted. The liberal Democrats, in 
turn, generously provided most of the 
muscle by such fashionable follies as 
the nomination for the presidency of 
Sen. George McGovern. With this kind 
of help from the Democrats, the Re- 
publicans In 1972 could have elected 
an ogre with a long record of cannibal-’ 
isnv -provided the ogre just wore a 
small American flag in his buttonhole. 

There is no sign at all, as yet, that 
the dominant group in the Democratic 
Party has learned anything at all from 
the results of their follies. On the con- 
trary, they seem to be Watergate- 
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drunk, in the Senate particularly. 
Meanwhile, the President, again be- 
cause of Watergate, has lost most of 
his former muscle, at any rate in the 
crucial areas of foreign and defense 
policy. 

In just these areas, the democratic 
leaders in the Senate, particularly, are 
now hoping to have an easy field day. 
Bui they have not noticed some facts 
of great importance. In these area.?, to 
begin with, the President .now has— 
and for the first time— a united team 
capable of talking to the country. 

^ One thinks of the first Truman ad- , 
ministration in this connection. The 
. Nixonhaters, now, are hardly more vi- 
olent than the Trumanhaters, then.. 
President Nixon's popularity has yet to 
drop quite so far as Pre sident Tru- 


man’s all-time low. Yet a balky Senate 
was still forced to accept the great 
Truman initiatives in the foreign and 
defense fields, because the .country 

! was persuaded by the Marshalls, the 
! Achcsons, the Forrestals and the Lovetts. 

As yet. the Nixon administration has 
no potential ally on Capitol Hill of the 
calibre of that half-comical, half-great 
man, Sen. Arthur H. Vandenbcrg, to 
whom this republic owes an immense 
forgotten debt. But if the new Nixon 
•team also proves able to persuade tlie 
, country, you will see the Nixon admin- 
• ^H on getting its way on Capitol 
Hill. Indeed, if the country begins to 
be persuaded, Nixon allies in the Sen- 
ate will emerge on all sides. 

$) 1973, Loi Annie* TttilM 



By Stephen M. Aug 

Star-News Staff Writer 

Southern Air Transport is an airline 
with the authority to operate a charter 
business nearly anywhere in the world. 
Stanley G. Williams is the president of 
Southern, and he would like very much 
to buy the line from its present owners. 

All in all a simple enough matter, 
complicated only by one thing: Southern 
has, for about 13 years, apparently been' 
owned — secretly and perhaps illegally, 
—by the Central Intelligence Agency. 

It is a set^of circumstances that has 
led to one of the most bizarre airiine 
acquisition cases ever to come before 
the Civil Aeronautics Board. With the 
hearings ended, CAB Administrative 
Law Judge Milton Shapiro has begun 
writing his report on the case. 

Lawyers representing Williams have 
tried to keep all mention of the CIA out 
of the case. 

They have been successful in convinc- 
ing Shapiro to hold nearly the entire 
hearing on the matter in secret — with 
those taking part being required to take 
an oath that they wouldn’t disclose what 
transpired. v- u / 

They have even been able to keep out 
of the public record parts of some com- 
plaints made by rival charter airlines- 
who fear that Williams is getting a 
windfall by being allowed to purchase, 
from a government agency privately — 
without public bidding — an airline with 
valuable CAB operating authority. 

< CAB RECORDS show that Southern 
Air Transport was incorporated in Flor- 
ida in 1947. The firm holds authority to 
transport inclusive charter tours within 
this country and between the United 
States and American Samoa, Guam, the . 
Johnston Islands, the Mar- 
shall Islands, Okinawa, ^ 

Wake and points in Austra- 1 

li a, Indonesia and Asia, as 
well as to Caribbean Islands 
including Haiti and the 
Dominican Republic. It also 
has worldwide authority 
under Defense Department 
contracts, and holds author- 
ity to transport cargo to 
Central and South America. : 

Williams joined Southern 2 q 


in its operations department 
in 1949 and, according to his 
biographical statement, 
worked his way up to presi- 
dent. He is also listed as a 
one-third owner, along with 
Percival F. Brundage and 
Perkins McGuire. 

Brundage was director of 
the Bureau of the Budget 
during the, Eisenhower 
administration and Mc- 
Guire was a deputy assist- 
ant secretary of defense 
and later an assistant secre- 
tary for international secu- 
rity affairs during the same 
periods. 

Last March, Williams 
.asked the CAB for authority 
t to acquire all of the stock in 
Southern for about $5.1 mil-,- 
lion. Within a few days sev-. 
eral supplemental airlines 
that compete with Southern 
decided to intervene in the’ 
matter. They include Over- 
seas National Airways,; 
^Trans International Air-i 
lines, World Airways and 
t Saturn Airways. 

The case was turned over 
to Shapiro for hearings. 

ALMOST from the start/ 
Southern officials balked at 
providing any information 
about the company or its 
ownership other than that 
which they had volunteered 
in the first place. 

In early June, virtually on 
the. eve of the hearings, 
ONA, Trans International 
and World asked for a post- 
ponement. The material 
that Southern had provided, 
they said, raised serious 
questions as to what kind of 
business Southern was en- 
gaged in. 

More serious, they con- 
tended, Southern and its of- 
ficials may have violated 
federal law by transferring 
control of the airline on 
several occasions without 
CAB approval, and by cre- 
ating at least one interlock- 
ing relationship with a sec- 
ond corporation engaged in 


aeronautics, also without 
CAB approval. 

They pointed out that in 
January 1957, one Freder- 
ick C. Moor, Southern’s 
founder, owned 98 of South- 
ern’s 100 shares of outstand- 
ing stock, according to CAB 
records. . * 

But by August 1962, Moor 
had been joined by Wil- 
liams, Brundage, and Mc- 
Guire. As of Sept. 8, 1964, 84 
: shares were registered in 
. the name of Suydam & Co., 
which turned out to be a 
“street name” for Moor,, 
Williams, McGuire and 
Brundage. 

There was no explanation 
of how Suydam had come • 
about — but by 1972 it had 
disappeared along with 
Moor’s name (he died re- 
cently) and the only stock- 
holders were Williams, , 
Brundage and McGuire. 

It was just after Brun- 
dage and McGuire had 
come to the firm around 
1960 that massive amounts 
of money began to flow into 
the company from Air 
America, widely known as 
an arm of the CIA. About 
the same time Southern was 
given a contract for govern- 
ment inter-island business 
in the South Pacific under 
what one individual called 
’strange circumstances. 

THEN there was some- 
thing called Actus Technol- 
ogy, a corporation which 
appears to have served no 
other purpose than as a 
conduit for funding South- 
ern. Actus subleases some 
space at Miami Internation- 
al Airport to Southern, 
which has a base there. • 
Williams, McGuire and 
Brundage are the officers, 
stockholders and directors 
of Actus as well as of South- 
ern. Federal law requires 
CAB approval before the 
same individuals may be 
associated with an airline 
and an aeronautics firm. No. 


' such approval was sought ■' 
or received here. 

CAB documents indicate 
that Actus’s main role was; 
lending money to Southern' 
— more than $11.6 million 
since 1969. Actus received 
money from Air America — 
nearly $9.4 million between 
•I960 and 1973. During the 
same period, Southern itself • 
borrowed nearly $7.4 mil- 
lion from Air America. And 
Air America’s parent, the, 
Pacific Corp., guaranteed 
$6.6 million of loans from 
Manufacturers Hanover 
Trust Co. to Southern. ' ; 

The District of Columbia 
telephone directory lists Air 
America, the Pacific Corp., 
Civil Air Transport is the 
Asia Ltd. all at the same 
address and telephone 
number. Southern, and Chi- 
na Airlines — thought to be 
another CIA operation — 
have offices in the same 
building, at 1725 K St. NW. 
Civil Air Transport issthe 
old name for Air America, 
which was founded after 
World War II by Gen. Claire 
Chennault, commander of 
the famed Flying Tigers. 

. CAB records indicate that 
.Southern’s largest single 
source of revenue each year 
starting in 1963 has been 
something identified as 
“Logistical Support Group 
contract revenue.*’ From 
1963 through 1972 revenue 
from this source totaled 
nearly $6.9 million. South- 
ern’s annual revenues total 
about $9 to $10 million a 
year, an its profits for the 
most recent 12 months is 
about $332,000. 

SOUTHERN’S competi- 
tors in the air charter busi- 
ness contend the govern- 
ment money means “there 
is a strong presumption . . . 
that a substantial part of 
this sum represents a direct 
or indirect subsidy paid to 
Southern by the Govern- 
ment.” 
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.LA. Airline Linked to Role in Caribbean and Congo 1 


By DAVID BINDER 

Special to The New York Times 

WASHINGTON, Aug. 31—1 
Southern Air Transport, the| 
charter 'airline owned by and 
operated largely for the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency, ap- 
pears to have performed extern 
sive paramilitary missions in 
the Congo and the Carribean 
in addition to Indochina, avia- 
tion officials said today. 

; An informant familiar with 
| some of Southern’s operations 
over the last two decades said 
that the small charter opera- 
tion had ‘‘two parts” after mid- 
1960. One involved ordinary 
commercial runs, transporting 
cattle and chickens around the 
Caribbean, and the other was 
committed mainly to military 
cargo missions, he said. 

Another informant close to 
Southern’s operations said 
“Wherever the- action was, we] 
were there.” He spoke of op- 
erations in the Congo in 1961 
during the turmoil resulting 
from the secession of Katanga 
Province and of troubles in 
Venezuela and Bolivia after 
Fidel Castro’s takeover in Cuba. 
In those days . Southern was| 
flying DC-6 transports. 

The C.I.A.’s connection with 
Southern apparently began in 
August, I960, when two former 
Government officials bought 
controlling interest in the air-] 
line for a reported $260,000. 
They were Edwin Perkin Mc- 
Guire and Percival Flack Brun-] 
dage. 

Mr. McGuire, 58 years old, 
was Assistant Secretary for 
Defense for international se- 
curity affairs from 1954 to 


1956, and Mr. Bfundage) 81, its “Atlantic headquarters,” the 


was Deputy Director of the 
Bureau' of ( the Budget at the 
same time. 

Charter : airline industry 
sources say both men acted] 
for the C.I.A, in the 1960 deal. 

Transaction Pending 

Now the two are named in] 
documents filed with the Civil 
Aeronautics Board as sellers 
of a $5.1 -million controlling 
interest of' the Miami-based 
airline to Stanley G. Williams, 
52, the company president and 
director. The transaction is 
pending before the board, 
which held six days of secret] 
hearings on the deal in June. 

An airline man who worked 
for Southern said the C.I.A. 
was divesting itself of its con- 
trol of the charter airline “be- 
cause Uncle Sam is scaling 
down involvement in Southeast 
Asia.” He remarked that Air] 
America, another airline owned! 
by the C.I.A. and operated] 
throughout the nineteen-sixties 
in Laos and elsewhere in Indo- 
china on behalf of the agency, 
was also sharply reducing its 
activity. 

'Air America is cutting back 
to the bone,” he said. 

For a time, he went on, 
Southern Air Transport’s Asian 
operations were growing rapid-] 
ly and it maintained bases at 
Tainan, Taiwan, and at Ukoda, 
Japan. These were closed down 
last year, 1 he said. Another 
charter airline that dropped 
out of the Asian military trans- 
port business was said to be 
Airlift International. 

Around Miami International 
Airport, where Southern has 


charter airline’s pilots are 
“known for their discretion, 
their good pay and their long) 
flying hours — up to 16 hours 
for flight,” a charter official 
said. A Miami-based* pilot said, 
“Everybody knows Southern 
was doing spook stuff.” 

It appears that Southern kept] 
its commercial operations 
strictly separated from its mis- 
sions on behalf of the C.I.A. . 

“If someone else is my boss, 
I’d like to know,” a Southern 
employe said by telephone 
from Miami. ‘T don’t know who 
I am working for except South- 
ern Air Transport. At this point, 

I feel we may have a problem 
about ownership." 

Stanley G. Williams, the 
president and would-be pur- 
chaser of Southern, was reached 
this afternoon at the office of] 
his Washington lawyer, aJmes 
H. Bastian. 

Mr. Williams, who owns a| 
one-third interest in the air- 
line, said that Sputhem’s activi- 
ties were “entirely commer- 
cial” at this stage, and that 
it was operating three Lockheed 
Hercules transport planes. 

Asked about Southern's past, 
he said: 

In view of proceedings be- 
fore the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, it is not appropriate to 
comment. It really do not have 
any other comments for you.” 

However, Mr. Williams did 
specify that one of Southern’s 
new commercial projects • in- 
volved transporting oil exploi- 
tation equipment for Texaco to 
the Subsahara region of Af- 
rica, starting this autumn. 


Southern is planning to estab- 
lish rest and recreation facili- 
ties for its Africa personnel at 
Las Palmas in the Canary Is- 
lands and to fly out of Mauri- 
tania, using DC-6 transport 
craft again. 

The transaction before the 
C.A.B. has attracted wide and 
critical interest among compe- 
titors in the airline charter field 
because of suspicions that 
Southern’s C.I.A. connection | 
gave and still gives it unfair’ 
advantages in route assignment 
and Government contracts. . 

Choice airline cargo routes 
overseas are up for assignment 
this autumn, before the C.A.B., 
some of them for a duration of 
more than five years, accord- 
ing to industry officials. This 
has made the Southern case 
even more controversial,, they" 
said. . 

A spokesman for Overseas 
National Airlines, one of the. 
competitors, said today that his] 
concern was opposing the South ' 
ern transaction “because it is 
owned by. the C.I.A. and has 
been unfair competition.” 

“We all want the trans-Pa- 
cific route,” he said, referring to 
a route certificate awarded 
Southern in 1966 by the C.A.B. 


BAIL STREET JS'URtfA't 

5 SEP 1973 




i CIA-Linked Airline 
\ Won’t Seek Renewal 
I Of 2 Key Licenses V j 


By a Wall Street Journal Staff Reporter 
! WASHINGTON' - Southern Air Transport 
’ Inc., a Miami-based charter airline understood 
to have been secretly owned by the Central In- 
telligence Agency since 1960, informed the Civil 
i Aeronautics Board it won’t seek to renew two 
key operating certificates. 

• ■ In a letter mailed over the weekend to the 
| administrative law judge handling a massive 
s supplemental airline certificate renewal case, 
Southern Air said it decided it won’isprosecute 
its applications involved in the current pro- 
ceeding. They include renewal of its authority , 
for cargo and passenger operations from the 
U.S. across the Pacific to Asia and Australia 


and between the U.S. and Caribbean points. 
The transpacific certificate, one of only three 
granted to charter carriers by the CAB in 1966, 
has been considered Southern Air’s most valu- 
able asset. 

Industry sources said Southern’s action 
probably means its applications eventually will 
be dismissed. Loss of the Pacific and Carib- 
bean authority wouldn’t necessarily halt South- 
ern's operations but would inhibit any growth 
plans. It would continue to hold domestic pas- 
senger and cargo and certain world-wide cargo , 
operating rights. , 

Southern didn’t state any reason for its ac* ( 
tlon in the certificate matter. The Wall Street 
Journal last week disclosed that an application ! 
to purchase control of Southern, pending before 
the CAB in a separate case, apparently repre- 
sents an effort by the CIA to secretly sell its in- 
terest in the airline to Stanley G. Williams, 
Southern’s president. It was reported Mr. Wil- 
liams filed the application. Other airlines have 
protested against the sale on the ground it in- 
volves illegal government ownership and .fi- 
nancing of a certificated carrier* - 


NWS LEADER* Richmond 
18 August 1973 

'Intelligence Operative'? 

The Central Intelligence Agency ha; 
.purchased a copy of Yale University’! 
statue of Nathan Hale. 

According, to an agency spokesman | 
the CIA plans to place the statue “on th 
CIA campus” in Langley, Virginia. 

The CIA has decided to honor Hale as| 
“the country’s first intelligent 
operative.” 

That’s nice. But Nathan Hale, in addi| 
tion to being a spy, was a man schooled ir 
Eriglish and rhetoric. He could pu 
words together in unforgettable ways. 

Were he here, surely he would suggest 
that “intelligence operative” someho 
lacks that certain ring. ,, . _ 
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Washington, Sunday : Simon Winchester reports 

For whom 1 '’the bug to 


I N all the talks last week of . . 

Embassy burglaries 
and officially sponsored “ bag 
jobs,” there was a brief, but. 
very tyrief reference to the 
organisation which stood to 
benefit from all the surrepti-., 
tious intelligence gathering. 
It was the same organisation 
for which Francis Gary 
Powers was gathering infor- 
mation in his U2 spy plane,- 
and on whose behalf half of 
the American satellites 
circling the ’ globe are now 
listenm? to radio traffic in' 
the unfriendly world below. 
That is, the super secret and 
almost wholly silent body, 
known as the National* 
Security Agency. * 

A dozen miles north-east of 
Washington, deep in the’ 
Maryland forest country, is a' 
large military base, Fort" 
Meade. Much of what goes on 
inside the base is well known' 
and most of the buildings are 
signposted and identified in 
the typically gaudy- manner 
of any American military 
establishment. 

But as you drive in from' 
the Washington side, a group' 
of curious, unsigned office 
blocks can be seen away to, 
the north. Ond has a notice, 
saying Operations Building 
No. 1. It is nine storeys high,, 
its perimeter is surrounded, 
toy two tall barbed wire- 
topped cyclone fences with a’ 
five-strand electric wire fenc- 
ing standing on insulators 
between them ; searchlights 
and binoculars are said to be 
trained on the perimeter 241 
hours daily and marine 
guards from the nearby bar- 
racks patrol endlessly in 
their white and blue jeeps. 

On top of the complex — 
which, when you look closely, 
extends to another long “ A ” 
shaped building behind the 
tall HQ and to a number of 
smaller ancillary outbuildings 
— are dozens and dozens of 
aerials. Four great white 
golf balls sit’ on top of the. 
operations building, holding 
scanners that nod silently up 
and down and side to side- 
hour after hour. Vast arrays 
like sunflowers andJ 
spikenards and long spiral 
aerials and circular detectors 
and radar dishes and huge 
“ H ” type television aerials, 
dot the top of the buildings 
like a bizarre roof garden. A 
500ft mast topped with an 
eastward looking place aerial 
stands behind another barbed 
wire enclosure in a com- 
pound to the east of the HQ ; 
the air almost crackles with 
radio messages coming from, 
and going to every corner of* 
the globe and every space- 
craft in the sky. 

This, then, is the National 
Security Agency — an 
organisation so secret that 
even the official Government 
operations manual refused to 
list its name or its function 
for the first five years of its 
life. The half-page* entry on 
page 201 of this year’s 
manual is far from informa- 
tive ; the NS A, it says, was 


set up by presidential direc- 
tive in 1952 to perform two 
missions which the booklet 
identifies simply as being “a. 
[security mission and an intel- 
ligence information mission”. 

To accomplish these, the 
agency has been assigned the 
responsibility of “ prescribing 
Certain security principles,” 
“ogranising certain activities,” 
“organising and coordinating 
the research and engineering 
activities ... in support of 
'the agency’s function,” and. 
“regulating certain com- 
munications.” Rarely has 
there been more suggestive 
,iise of the word “certain” 

; It was more than a little 
surprising then, to find out 
.that the agency does actually 
,have a public information 
officer. It was not at all sur- 
. prising, though, to find that' 
this man, a charming indivi- 
dual called Mr Boucher, had 
I absolutely no information to 
1 give. 

. What does the agency do? 
“Well, I’m afraid I must be 
rather official on that one,” 
he replied. “ I just cant’t go 
'beyond what is said in the 
official Government organisa- 
tion manual.” Well, what 
; about a trip around the^ less, 
secure bits of the NSA ? 
“Now that Ts a tough one. 
We get asked that about once 
every six months and I’m 
afraid we always have to 
refuse. The director has 
never let a single member of 
the media inside the wire — 
and in a way we’re all rather 
•proud that no one without a 8 
pass has ever managed to get 
in.” Pictures ? “ Well, of 

course we /can’t show you 
anything inside, but if you 
want to take some shots of 
the outside it could be 
arranged. The guards are a 
bit touchy about that, but we 
ought to be able to get per- 
mission.” 

' A nice chap, Mr Boucher, 
tout as he said himself yester- 
day, “ this job of public infor- 
mation officer for the NSA 
does sometimes seem just a 
bit of a sinecure.” 

But, of course, it is possi- 
ble to find out, and in some 
detail, just what NSA does. 
The basic function of the 
agency is cryptology — the 
invention of new and uncrack- 
able codes. For all American 
military and political mes- 
sages, and the listening to 
and analysis of all messages 
sent out by the Communist— 
and for that matter non-Com- 
munist — world. It is a fair 
bet that every single coded 
t radio transmission or . tele-. 

1 gram or Telex message or 
telephone call made by any. 
Embassy or military unit, 
anywhere in the world is 
monitored, recorded, and 
later ‘ decoded .by the 
13,000 men and r women who 
work behind the three-layer 
electrified fence at Fort. 
Meade. 

Staff have access to the 
world’s greatest concentra- 
tion of computers. The build- 
ing is said to have more 
electrical wiring, more radio 


equipment, more mathema- 
tical wizards than any other 
.known institution. Its input 
is vast. Its output, from the 
officially accredited “ Viet- 
namese-English Vocabulary ” 
and “ A Grammar of the Bul- 
garian Language” to its 
highly secret (the NSA has 
more than 25 super-top secret 
classifications, in spite of 
^official rules limiting' 
• classification in this modern, 
freer American Government), 
analyses of foreign codes, and 
dts recommendations for 
improving security of 
domestic transmissions is 
both huge and vital. 

The directorship oi the 
.‘NSA changed only last week. 
Since the Agency is in theory 
a part, though a wholly 
autonomous part, of the 
Department of Defence, the 
director is always a military 

man : this year he is an air 
force general by the name of 
.Lew Allen. His deputy and 
the chief civilian on the 
agency staff is Mr Louis W. 
’Tordella, a high-powered spe-' 
cialist in algebra, group 
theory and classical number 
theory Who, unlike the pre- 
sent director, has a lengthy 
military experience of cryp- 
tanalysis. 

These two 'men between 
them have access to a vir- 
tually unlimited and' uncon- 
trolled annual budget — for 
no government agency 
^manages to evade congres- 


sional scrutiny in the same 
fashion as the National 
Security Agency. It seems 
that almost • any request 
* emanating from the black 
, chambers of Fort Meade is 
automatically granted, no, 
questions asked — whether it 
be for fifty million dollars or 
for special equipment, or 20 
million dollars for more 
building, or a .request for 
more, staff. 

Presumably because of the' 1 
incredibly recondite nature 
of the work performed 
at NSA and the whispered 
-'•'sitrances that the crypt- 
analysis function of the 
agency, while not officially 
admitted, is totally vital to. 
America’s- interest, Congress' 
'never dares to question 
’the agency’s insatiable appe- 
tite. Current estimates put 
the annual cost of the agency 
and its vast, worldwide inter- 
ception nets at a cool one bil- 
lion dollars ; and yet no * 
.questions are ever asked. 

And the fact is never 
queried that NSA has won 
many of its benefits, from the 
efforts of men like Howard 
Hunt and his kind, who break 
into Japanese consulates in 
Seattle and into Russian 
trade missions in Washington 
and New York. NSA has 
become. it seems, like 
national security itself — a 
powerful religion an opiate 
that, more than any other, 
can smooth illegalities and 
/unethical practices from any' 
American official conscience. 


WASHINGTON POST 
31 August 1973 




Carolyn Woollen, a former 4 
operations officer with the 
Central Intelligence Agency 
who received the Intelligence 
Medal of Merit for her distin- 
g u i s h e d services to the 
agency, died Wednesday of 
cancer at Providence Hospital, j 
She was 53. 

A native of New York City, 
Mrs. Woollen came to the 
Washington area in 1933. She 
/attended Holy Cross Academy 
and graduated as valedictorian 
from Dunbarton College in 
1942. While still an undergrad- 
uate at Dunbarton, she did 
graduate school work in Latin 
and Greek at Catholic Univer- 
sity. 

During World War II, Mrs. 
Woollen joined the Military 
Intelligence Service and 
worked in Washington and 
England. In 1949, she was atta- 
ched to the Office of Military 
Intelligence of the High Com- 
missioner of Germany in 
Frankfurt and Bonn. 

From 1954 until her retire- 

22 


wen. 


- ment in 1960, Mrs. Woollen 
worked for the CIA. She was 
awarded the Intelligence 
Medal of Merit by former CiA 
Director Allen Dulles in 1957. 

Shortly after her retire- 
ment, she was married to the 
late David H. Blair Jr., a phi- t 
lanthropist who founded the 
Princeton Chamber Orchestra. 

After her marriage she at- 
tended and graduated from 
the American Montessori In- 
stitute of Washington and be- 
came one of the early spon- 
sors and a volunteer teacher 
of the Tamarind School in St. 
Croix, Virgin Islands. Mr, 
Blair died in 1969. 

In 1971, she married Russell 
Woollen, a composer and pian- 
ist of the National Symphony 
Orchestra and professor of 
music at Howard University. 

Mrs. Woollen is survived by- 
her husband and a daughter, 
Christina Woollen, of the 
home at 4747 Berkeley Ter. 
NW; and a sister, Mrs. Paul- 
Hume, of Washington. 
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By a Sun Staff Correspondent 

Tq,kyo— Japanese officials re- 
acted with distinctly mixed 
feelings yesterday to the ap- 
pointment of Henry A. Kissin- 
ger as Secretary of State. 

Mizuo Kuroda, a spokesman 
for the Foreign ministry, said 
the government looks forward 
to Dr. Kissinger’s new role as 
a means of bringing more 
unity to United States foreign 
policy. 

In the past, he said, career j 
diplomats in the State Depart-' 
ment seemed to differ fre-j 
quently with a separate White; 
House foreign policy staff i 
headed by Dr. Kissinger. j 

Speaking privately, however,; 
Japanese officials expressed; 
concern about the former Har-j 
vard professor’s ability and de-j 
sire to run the State Depart-; 
ment in an orderly manner. j 
I Some said Dr. Kissinger | 
| might maintain his well-known j 
contempt for bureaucratic cau-; 
tion, and. as one source put it, 
“he might run off on his own 
just as he did when he was at 
the White House.” * ; 

Others recalled with suspi-j 
cion Dr. Kissinger’s secret, trip 
to China in 1071, and his one- 
time disillusionment with Japa- 
nese policy toward Jhe U.S. 
“We just don’t speak the same 
language on philosophical mat- 
ters,” one official said. 

Foreign newspapers 
view Kissinger shift 

By The Associated Tress 

The nomination of Henry A v 
-Kissinger as United States Scc- 
i ret ary of State “crowns a pro- 
■ digious career,” the Paris 
newspaper he Monde coni-i 
mented yesterday while won-' 
rlcring whether he could mend 
fences with America’s Atlantic 
partners as well as he has 
with its adversaries. j 

''He does not exhibit a deep ! 
interest in economic problems,; 
which are at the root of what 
he has called Atlantic misun- 
derstandings,” he Monde said. 
The “cold and sometimes cyni- 
cal calculations” used in deal- 
ing with Moscow and Peking, 
Le Monde said, will not neces-j 
sarily be as successful in reia-; 
tions with Europe. j 

Other foreign comment on 
i the nomination widely re- 
jected the view that Dr. Kis- 
I singer’s move to the State De- 
jpartment meant no important' 
'change in American foreign; 



policy. ! 

In Arab countries, broad- 5 
casts and editorials repeatedly 
observed that Dr. Kissinger is; 
Jewish. The implication was 
that this might make it mqre 
, difficult for Arabs to deal with 
the United States or Mideast 
problems. 

“Kissinger is the first Jewish 
Secretary of State for Amer- 
ica,” said Al Moharrer , a Bei- 
rut paper reflecting the views 
of Palestinian guerrilla lead- 
ers. 

i In Tel Aviv, the Jerusalem 
Post said it was too early to 
know whether the change sig- 
nals any significant departure 


le 

ir > IJ.S. Mideast policy. The 
religious newspaper Hatzojeh 
said it hoped Dr. Kissinger’s 
“Jewishness won’t complicate 
matters as it hasn’t in the 
past.” 

; The highest praise for Dr. 

I Kissinger in his new office 
came from Milan’s Corriere 
della Sera , a major Italian 
i newspaper. “The appointment 
as Secretary of State of a man 
of genius, with volcanic intelli- 
gence, like Dr. Kissinger, can 
be considered a refutation for 
those who think that a politi- 
cian must be, in addition to 
clever, also tedious and faint.” 


BALTIMORE SUN 

2 4 AUG 1973 

Kissinger 

o 

The substitution of Henry A. Kissinger for Wil- 
liam P. Rogers as Secretary of State is welcome 
.and even overdue. Now the man who all along 
has made the major foreign policies of the Nixon 
administration and conducted them at the highest 
level will direct the department that must imple- 
ment and orchestrate them. The appointment 
should end the weakness of a system where ■ the 
State Department was kept ignorant of White 
House foreign policy initiatives. Mr. Rogers’ de- 
parture from the post is for the best, but his resig- 
nation from government is lamentable. He has 
been a right man in a wrong job. 

Dr. Kissinger brings enormous intellectual and 
negotiating credentials to his new position. Ironi- 
cally, his main challenges now will be to eradicate 
the harmful byproducts of his previously secretive 
pursuit of beneficial policy changes. One is to re- 
gain the trust of traditional allies. Mr. Kissinger 
made his mark prior to 1969 as a trenchant critic 
o! the erosion of trust by 'previous administrations, • 
but the necessary new relationships he explored 
^with Moscow and Peking created dismay in Euro- 
pean and Asian capitals that were unconsulted. 
•In his address of April 23, Dr. Kissinger, acknowl- 
edged the re-establishment of sturdy relations with 
Western Europe and Japan as a major concern for 
the second Nixon administration. 

Dr. Kissinger’s previous derring-do also shattered 
morale in the department he now takes over* which 
he must restore. No administrator himself, much 
■will depend on whatever changes he may make at 
the top. The worst that could happen would be for 


for Rogers 

the new secretary to continue to despise “the 
bureaucracy” and to continue to operate with the 
swollen little bureaucracy he created for himself 
at the Executive Office Building. The best would 
be a revitalized State Department utilizing the po- 
tentials of American career diplomats, and a chipf 
maker of foreign policy confiding more candidly 
in the Congress and people. 

Mr. Rogers, the longest-lasting member of the 
original Nixon Cabinet, has been a front man for 
policy made elsewhere, insisting stoutly to the end 
that the system worked. It was not a particularly 
distinguished role but he stuck it out from loyalty 
to a President who wanted things that way. Mr. 
Rogers was a trusted counselor and loyal supporter 
of Mr. Nixon for more than two decades. As Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s Attorney General he displayed 
a far finer grasp of the constitutional requirements 
for law ,and order and individual rights than did 
President Nixon’s first two attorneys general. 

At his press conference Monday, Mr. Rogers per- 
mitted newsmen a mere glimpse of his dismay 
over illegalities committed by the Nixon White 
House staff, but he showed a depth of understand- 
ing of what is troubling Americans that the Presi- . 
dent has still not shown. Mr. Nixon wrote in Six 
Crises that Mr. Rogers was a “cool man under 
pressure, had excellent judgment, a good sense of 
press relations, and was one to whom I could speak 
with complete freedom.” One can only wonder why 
Mr. Nixon subsequently spurned the counsels of 
such a man for those of the Haldejnans, Ehriich- 
mans and Deans. 
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The Golden Triangle . 





Chicago Tribu-v' Press Service 



BAN IIQUEI SAI, Laos, 
Aug. 18— A couple of hundred 
miles „ji.i here across the 
Burma border, a furtive cara- 
van of pack laden mules winds 
its way along a narrow path in 
the foothills of the Himalayas 
toward the jungle covered 
banks of the Mekong River. 

On its flanks, heavily armed 
outriders patrol the forest, oc- 
casionally drawing up their 
mount's rft the edge of a clear- 
ing of elephant grass to hide 
from the full moon lighting up 
the skies over war tom South- 
east Asia. 

In the animal packs is a for- 
tune in raw opium, enough to 
make a man a millionaire 
many times over if only the 
deadly cargo can reach the 
heroin producing laboratories 
which are its destination in 
Burma or Northern Thailand. 

TILE RIDERS arc fierce 
men, armed with the best 
smuggled American made au- 
tomatic weaponry that pro- 
ceeds of the narcotics traffic 
can buy. And they are fully 
capable of besting in combat 
the more lightly armed cus- 
toms and police patrols that 
seek to ambush them before 
the mind blasting drugs can 
move another mile toward the 
United Stales. 

Meanwhile, as the caravan 
slips thru the patchwork of 
shadows cast by the moon, a 
20-y car -old college student 
back in Chicago sticks anoth- 
er needle in his arm and dies 
of a heroin overdose. And an 
equally youthful addict drops 
with a police bullet in his belly 
as he flees from a robbery 
staged to sustain his $200 a 
day narcotics habit. [ 

These are the violent and j 
tragic contrasts of the interna- j 
tional drug traffic in Southeast 
Asia as it moves into a new 
era of importance with the end 
of American participation in 
the Viet Nam War and the 
drying up of traditional heroin 
sources in Turkey and else- 
where in the Middle East. ' 


BETWEEN THEM lie many 
thousands of miles and devi- 
ous routes that the lethal fruit 
of Indochina’s opium poppy 
harvest must follow before be- 
ing sold to a generation of 
young Americans on the 
streets of Chicago or New , 
York or Des Moines. ! 

This columnist is on a long 
journey, accompanying Rep. 
Morgan Murphy Jr. [D., 111.] 
as, he continues a three-year 
investigation of the global traf- 
fic in drugs under a mandate 
of Rep. Carl Albert [D., Okla.] ■ 
the House speaker; Rep. 
Thomas Morgan ED., Pa. 3, 
House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee chairman, and Rep. 
Ray Madden [D., Ind.], House 
Rules Committee chief. 

This Mekong River town of 
8,000 population is only min- 
utes away by air from the 
very heart of Southeast Asia’s 
opium poppy fields— the infa- 
mous Golden Triangle area 
where the borders of this tiny 
landlocked kingdom brush 
against those of Burma and 
Thailand. 

ANNUALLY, THE Golden 
Triangle produces an estimat- 
ed 700 tons of opium, enough 
to yield 70 tons of high" grade 
heroin, and far more than the 
10 to 12 tons of heroin required 
to sustain the annual needs of : 
America’s burgeoning number 
of over 500, GOO addicts. 

The caravan described in 
the opening paragraphs of this 
story is real. It does exist. And 
it and many like it travel a 
hazardous course each year as 
the first phase of a growing 
heroin assault on the United 
States and its lucrative addict 
market. 

At stake are literally billions 
of dollars, profits that boggle 
even the minds of the expatri- 
ate mainland Chinese dope 
peddlers who control most of 
, the Southeast Asian connec- 
tion. 

The narcotics they ultimate- 
ly intend to sell to American 
youngsters is high grade— 9 to 
98 per cent pure, the same 
1 kind of stuff that first ap- 
peared in Saigon in 1970 dur- 


~~ ing the Viet Nam War and 
.hooked an estimated 10 to 15 
per cent of the American serv- 
icemen who served there. 

IT IS lethal. It is vicious. 
And if taken in an overdose, it 
can kill as quickly and surely 
as a bullet. 

Known as No. 4 heroin, the 
drug passed thru Laos on its 
way to South Viet Nam from 
the Golden Triangle during the 
war, some say aboard Royal 
Laotian aircraft under the pro- 
tection of corrupt government 
officials. 

But now, those easy days 
are over and the raw opium or 
the high grade heroin refined 
from it in a ratio of 10 kilos of 
opium to one kilo of heroin 
must find its way out of the 
Golden Triangle in many clan- 
destine ways. 

The 700 tons of illicit opium 
spawned by the Golden Trian- 
gle annually represents more 
than half of the world produc- 
tion upon which the interna- 
tional heroin racket depends. 
Therefore, there is good cause 
for the United States to be 
concerned about colal efforts 
to stamp out opium produc- 
tion. 

SOMEHOW, WHEN viewed 
directly from the Golden Tri- 
angle, with its own tragic col- 
lection of slowly dying opium 
addicts, the heroin threat to 
the United States seems of 
greater concern than the Com- 
! munist and nationalist rebels 
operating in the same hills. 

In this remote, ruggedly 
beautiful area of Northern 
Thailand, Eastern Burma, and 
Western Laos, opium is the 
only cash crop of the hill 
! tribesmen who grow it. They 
use it to buy the arms, ammu- 
! nition, and food supplies need- 
ed to support the various in- 
i surgent bands in the area, fac- 
tions that have been at war 
for over 20 years with the 
three governments whose bor- 
ders they roam. 

Thus, the opium traffc and 
insurgency become almost one 
and the same. And because 
the governments involved have 


little control over much of the 
areas, opium production, hero- 
m refining, and narcotics smug- 
gling have been able to pros- 
per for a long lime. 

THE CARAVANS travel at 
■ night as much as possible or 
follow trails that lead, beneath 
i the protective foliage embrac- 
ing much of the mountainous 
terrain. 

At some points, they can 
ford r i v e r s and streams, 
avoiding the few bridges over . 
which government forces at- 
tempt to keep a wary eye. But 
at others, like the deep run- 
ning and muddy Mekong, 
bamboo rafts must bo fash- 
ioned on the spot to ferry 
across the pack loads of opium 
and the trains of horses and 
mules that carry them. 

The Chinese traffikors, most 
of whom fled the Communist 
takeover of their homeland in 
1949. have to get the raw opi- 
. urn to refineries hidden in the 
Golden Triangle area or to far 
off I long Kong. 

So several times a year, dc- 
' pending cn the number of pop- 
py crops grown, they set off to ! 
make the rounds of the hill 
tribes villages, buying the opi- 
um extracted after the poppy 
harvest. Then they hire insur- 
gents to ride shotgun on their 
caravans as protection against 
government forces and hijack- 
ers. 

OFTEN THESE ensembles 
resemble more a convoy of 
well armed cavalry than a 
millionaire merchant’s method 
of getting his deadly goods to 
marked | 

The Chinese smugglers pay 
the tribesmen only in silver— i 
Indian rupees, French pias- 1 
Ires, or silver dollars— ror 
those are coins a hilisman 
knows have metal of value to 
'them. Paper money of any 
sort is not his bag, nor is cred- 
it. He wants his money right 
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now. And because the simple 
tribesman has no concept of 
the vast amount of money to 
be made in heroin, he gels 
paid very little for his crop. 

In the Golden Triangle, a 
kilo s of raw opium may fetch 
only $15 to $30 and a kilo of 
No. A heroin $400 to $1,700. But 
by the time the Southeast 
Asian heroin hits the streets of 
Chicago in diluted form, it is 
guaranteed to produce $250,000 
a kilo for the crime syndicate 
gangsters and independent op- 
erators.cngagcd in the narcot- 
ics racket back home. - 

ABOUT HALF of the total 
Golden Triangle opium produc- 
tion comes from Burma, the 
bulk of it moving to Thailand, 
sometimes thru Laotian terri- 
tory, for eventual sale over- 
seas. 


The heavily armed caravans 
often' numl>er a hundred men, 
all equipped with the latest 
Weapons obtained by barter on 
the Indochina gun smuggling 
market. Most arc of U.f>. man- 
ufacture, many of them stolen , 
from Gt arms dumps in Viet 
Nam or purchased or stolen 
from Southeast Asian armed 
forces who get American mili* 
'tary aid. Of late, some have 
been of West German origin. 

Generally the opium trains 
move out smartly in the 
spring, not long after the Jan- 
uary or’ February opium pop- 
py harvest. But these patterns 
vary, for in some instances of 
ideal weather as many as 
three poppy crops have been 
harvested in a single year. 

TI1E CARAVANS dump off 
the raw opium for conversion 


to morphine base and then 
high grade heroin at one of 
the refining laboratories that 
float across the borders of 
Burma, Thailand, and Laos. 

Then the heroin is smuggled 
southward thru Thailand to 
j Bangkok or other Gulf of Siam j 
■ ports for transshipment by 
trawler to Hong Kong. 

In some cases, the opium or 
morphine base moves to Hong 
Kong for conversion to heroin 
in refining laboratories Iher. 
Or, in other instances, the opi- 
um, is smuggled thruout South- - 
cast Asia to support the hnllu- j 
cinalory Exercises of opium j 
smokers. * ’ ' 

THE STUFF may move 
southward by a variety of 
means including mules, small 
river boats and individual 


: couriers. Hidden in the false 
bottoms of fruit and produce 
trucks, or dispatched directly 
by air from cities in Northern 

Thailand. Once in Bangkok, a 
trawler may convey the dope U 
| Hong Kong or it may again 
i become airborne in Ike casts- 
; dy or couriers, including cor- 
■ ruptetl airline crews. 

In Hong Kong the illicit car- 
go can disappear among the 
l.W> Chinese junks and other 
small craft that crowd the 
harbor. Then it is transshipped 
to Okinawa, or Manila or Can- 
ada or »Souih America cr di- 
rectly to the l.’nitvl States. 
Most generally, that is its ulti- 
mate domination. 

Tomorrow, well report on a 
hair raising helicopter patrol 
thru the Golden T::,mgio in 
search of the clandestine cara- 
vans. 


Bob Wiedrich in Asia 
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By Bob. Wiedrich 

CMca 30' Tribune Press Service 

BAN HOUEI SAL Laos, 

Aug. 19 That is where it 

all begins, right there on the 
flanks of that big mountain 
looming thru the rain clouds a 
few miles away across the 
border into Burrqa. 

Some eight months ago. 
primitive hill tribesmen 
reaped a harvest of death from 
the opium poppy fields on 
those lovely green slopes. 

And now, you’re in a heli- 
copter thundering thru the 
mountain passes and sweep- t 
ing the forests at treetop lev- ' 
cl in search of the hidden 
trails on which caravans of . 
pack horses and mules are 
moving tons of opium to sup- 
ply the demands’ of the inter- 
national drug traffic. t 

DOWN BELOW, on a broad 
bend of Ihhc Mekong River, 
lies the juncture of Thailand. 
Laos, and Burma, the Golden 
Triangle area of Southeast 
Asia that takes its name from 
the billion dollar profits to be 
made from the 700 tons of opi- 
um produced annually in these 
wild and remote foothills of 

2 $ 


the Himalayas. 

This is elephant and tiger 
and leopard country. But those 
impenetrable forests below 
also hide far more dangerous 
quarry— heavily armed insur- 
gents ready to fire at anything 
that threatens the security of 
the deadly cargo they are con- 
voying to market. . _ 

So instead of soaring across 
the Golden Triangle at higher 
attitudes, the chopper hugs the 
terrain, swooping low across 
the ridges and twisting its 
flight to the topography to 
give the gunmen who lurk 
there a harder target to hit. 

THIS IS ONE of the patrols 
flown almost daily by United 
States customs agents as- 
signed overseas to assist their/ 
Laotian counter-parts in the 
offensive against drug smug- 
gling. 

^ Their purpose is to stop the 
flow of opium and heroin at its 
source before it becomes lost 
in the global narcotics pipeline 
that' leads to the lucrative 
market represented by the 
more than 500,000 heroin ad- 
dicts in the United States. 

At the moment, only an esti- 
mated 10 to 15 per cent of the 
the Southeast Asian heroin is 


believed to be reaching Ameri- 
can shores. But within a few 
years that amount is expected 
to increase dramatically as 
traditional Middle Eastern 
sources arc dried up. 

THAT IS the reason for this 
hair raising flight and the oth- 
ers like it during which dedi- 
cated young American cus- 
toms and narcotics agents risk 
their lives beside their under- 
paid Asian colleagues in an 
effort to stamp out a smug- 
gling racket that is as ancient 
as the Orient itself. 

Aboard the flight is Rep. 
Morgan Murphy Jr., ID., 111.3, 
the Chicagoan who has been 
waging three-year personal 
investigation of (he worldwide 
, narcotics racket to expose its 
tragic . impact . on American 
youth. 

The helicopter follows a 
carefully calculated flight plan 
so as not to stray over territo- 
ry held a scant 25 miles away 
by the Palhct Lao rebels who 
now control almost 00 per cent 
of this small kingdom’s terri- 
tory. 

THERE IS A cease-fire in 
Laos and talk of a negotiated 
settlement. However, the civil- 
ian American pilot on contract 
to the American AID mission 


in Loas does not wish to tempt 
the rebel troops, their North 
Vietnamese cadre, or the in- 
surgent machine guns that lie 
hidden in the jungles below. 

Suddenly, the chopper 
breaks over a low lying ridge 
at 120 miles an hour and cir- 
cles quickly below tree lop 
level 'to survey a remote vil- 
lage of the Chinese irregulars 
who hire out as escorts for the 
opium caravans. 

These are remnants of the 
3d and 5th Kuomintang [KMT] 
NaIVnalist Chinese; ■ armies 
which were driven out of 
mainland China during the 
Communist takeover in 1949. 
They were some 20,000 strong 
then, but now they arc be- 
lieved to number only 2,000 or 
3,000, the rest having settled 
down and married into the hill 
tribes of the tri-bordci* area. 

THESE ARE some of the 
toughest, best armed fighters 
of these mountains, having op- 
erated for over 20 years under 
Generals Li and Tuan in 
Southern Burma and Northern 
Thailand. They are essentially 
nomads, holding allegiance to 
no one but the opium traffic 
and drifting across internation- 
al borders as tho crossing the 
street for a bottle of milk. 

But something as innocent 
as milk is not their stock in 
trade. Opium is, and the cash 
with which to buy arms and 
supplies. 

And while the Thai govern- 
ment, with U. S. support, is 
attempting a resettlement pro- 
gram for the Chinese irregu- 
lars in an effort to give them 
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the stability of Thai citizenship 
ami land on which to finally 
set lie, it remains to be seen if : 
this will be inducement enough 
to pel the KMT out of the opi- 
um trade. 

THERE ARE NO signs of 
human life to be seen in the 
village, but the egg beater 
passage of the helicopter caus- 
es a stampede among a small 
herd of pack horses at the 
edge of the clearing. And it is 
clear the sharp-eared jungle 
fighters have heard our ap- 
proach and are hidden some- 
where with their trigger fin- 
gers jiu,l waiting for an overt 
act. 

The; is none, however. For 
our mission is to merely mark 
the KMT location so that other 
air and ground patrols will* 
know later if they have de- 
parted on an opium convoying 
mission. 

Minutes later, the helicopter 
banks steeply over a slim 


hulled craft on the muddy Me- , 
kong and Rep. Murphy franli- j 
.cally grabs to close a door! 
that has fallen open as the 
craft hangs on its side a scant 
50 feet above I he rushing rap- : 
ids thru winch the boat is 
scurrying. 

"IF MY constituents could 
only see me now,” mutters a 
thoroly shaken Murphy as the 
chopper plunges between two 
towering patches of trees on 
the way to the site of a former 
heroin laboratory believed to 
have been owned by a 'wealthy 
Laotian military and govern- 
ment official about whom we’ll 
report tomorrow. 

The small river craft cn 
route to Ban Houei Sai will be 
closely scrutinized by customs 
officials on its arrival. For the 
innocent appearing gunny 
sacks on its decks could con- 
tain more than rice from Thai- 
land. 


Boh Wiedrich in Asia 
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•The dope kmg - 
•has a kingpin : v 


From Tribune Wire Service* 

VIENTIANE, Laos, . Aug. 20 
-—One of the most powerful 
politicians in this capital is a 
dose paj and business associ- 
ate of this kingdom’s foremost 
narcotics smuggler. 

Gen. Ouan Rathikoun, Royal 
Laotian Armed Forces com- 
mander until the opium trade 
was outlawed here less than 
two years ago, makes no 
bones about his unholy alli- 
ance with Hu T’ien Using, the 
expatriate Chinese who h3s 
been the drug king of Laos for 
at least a decade. 

In fact, Gen. Ouan tools 
around town in a $13,0u0 ! 
chauffeur-driven Mercedes j 
Benz painted the same shade i 
of white as the high-grade No. ’ 
4 Golden Triangle heroin hisci 
buddy smuggles from South- j 
cast Asia into the drug routes j 
leading to the United States, ‘j 

THE TWO cliaii/icurs and j 
imported limousine could ordi- i 
nnrily be viewed as the .trap- 
pings of a rich and influential 
man who made his fortune 
when the opium trade was le- 
gal and is now content to 
serve as the National Assem- 
bly deputy from Luang IVa- 
bang, one of the prime opium 


poppy growing provinces of 
Laos. 

But a chock of the car’s li- 
cense plates— No. 8499— raises 
serious question? about the 
wholesomeness of Gen. Cuan's , 
relationship with Hu, whose j 
paienfs fled to Luan Prawns'! 
trur.i Kuan:; Tung Province | 
near Canton after the Commu- 
nist overthrow of Nationalist 
China in 1040. 

Tiv.* ii; cr.se plate? hfrtmic to 
the dope pediifcr and so docs 
the car. 

fo V«H* th*rc is iiMM- 

in}/. k ‘.h.o n.uut tre :v ;* 
tiut'hip Ut*\cen the drug 
merchant rud ihe former mili- 
tary strongman, whose air 
force planes were accused in a 
House Foreign Affairs Corny 
mittoe staff report lust Janu- 
ary ot having hauled pure her- 
oin during the Viet Nam War 
that helped turn 40,000 to 
*^80,000 young American serv- 
icemen into junkies. 

Gen. Ouan’s entourage of 
bodyguards at his palatial res- 
idence on a fashionable Vienti- 
ane side street are a bit edgy 
about unexpected visitors. 

At first, there was just one 
guard stationed on the balcony 
overlooking the courtyard 
where the white Mercedes 


Benz was parked. But things 
changed after we strolled up 
to the wrought-iron gate of the 
New Orlecns-style mansion 
and began snapping pictures. 

Quite quickly, the first 
guard let out a warning yelp 
and was soon joined by anoth- 
er guard and then another. Fi- 
nally, half a dozen pint-sized 
Laotian musclemen were 
shouting and gesticulating at 
the stranger with the camera, 
who promptly took off. 

APPARENTLY, Gen. Ouan 
must have been at home. For 
later, he contacted an Ameri- 
can official here, demanding 
to know who was the nosey 
giiy with the camera. 

And later, he failed to ap- 
pear at a dinlomatic function 
to which he had been invited 
along with ll.is columnist and 
Rep. Morgan Murphy Jr. [D„ 
Ill.J, who is continuing a 
three-vear investigation of the 
global drug traffic. 

; Frankly, being socially snub- 
; bcd by Gen. Ouan was an honor. 

1 We had no desire to meet 
the man who reportedly owned 
Ike refining laboratory at Ban 
llouei Tap, just 20 miles from 
the heart of the Golden Trian- 
gle border area, which is be- 
lieved to have produced the 
bulk of the heroin peddled to 
American GIs during 1970 and 
3971. 

NOR DJI) wc wish to shake 
‘the hand of the man whose 
profits have made him a 
wealthy partner of dope smug- 
gler Hu in a variety of busi- 
ness enterprises including a 
•teak mill along the Mekong 
River* 

1 But in fairness to Ouan. his 
are not the only dirty official 
hands in a land that once ex- 
ercized a gorvemcnl monopo- 
ly on the opium trade to fi- 
nance its armed forces. 

: JUST A WEEK ago, 
American narcotics agents and 
Laotian police arrested the 
driver and messenger for the 
director general of Laotian po- 
lice as they delivered heroin 
worth S750.000 on the stice.s of 
Chicago thru an arrangement 
with a retired Laotbn army 
colonel involved in the racket. 

And there have been other 
classic arrests of government 
officials. Last year. National 
Assembly Deputy Mom a ,Nu 
was seized in his hums with 
more than S3 million worth of 
heroin and opium hWen un- 
der his bod here in Vientiane. 

AND THE YEAR before. 
Prince Sopsai&ana, vice presi- 
dent of the National Assembly, 
was pinched in Paris with a 
suitcase full of heroin r.s.he 


showed up to present his cre- 
dential-; as Laotian ambassa- 
dor to France. 

T! e men involved in the 
figlu against Uio hcoin traffic 
muvir.tr thru Laos from Burma 
d i .to Thailand cn route lo 
world market report there 
*«• n backlog of narcotics and 
r-mtits here in Vientiane, 
lkiadrcds of kiVs of O'i to Pn 
’»* i •cot. mire heroin a e K* 
b-'Vui hidden in ti e city await- 
efforts by ()e <*Vv\ ras 
Chinese smugglers to find a 
new undo to avoid Laotian 
and Thai police crackdown* on 
l In* racket. Much of the mw's 
backed up alter the witlii'^iw- 
•d of American troop, bom 

South Viet Nam. 

THE CASH prohlem is less 
severe, sources report. A 
Swiss investment banking firm 
opened offices here a few 
months ago and has had one 
of its men quietly hustling Chi- 
nese dope traffickers and Roy- 
al Laotian officials to open se- 
cret Swiss bank accounts. 

One of those known to have 
been solicited is Hu. Gen. 
Ouan’s heroin-peddling pal. 

Actually. Laos appears to bo 
more a shipment noint for Gold- 
en Triangle opium and heroin 
than anything else. Its own 
opium addict non-u’ation is so 
large the kingdom cannot pro- 
duce enough to supply its own 
needs. Thus, some of the 
Burmese opium is consumed 
here. 

OPIUM POPPIES are grown 
by hill tribesmen in Laung 
Prabang and the northern 
provinces of Sam Neua, Xicng 
Khoung, Houa Khong, jp.r.d 
Phong Saly, solely as a cash 
cron for the peasants. 

Many of these areas are un- 
der the control of the rebel 
Pathet Lao, who reportedly 
have a deal pending with their 
North Vietnamese supporters 
to sell Laotian opium for med- 
icinal purposes. 

According to intclt'cc r 'ce re- 
ports reaching the South, the 
Pathet Lao are hell on o’vum 
addicts. Reportedly, they 
chain addicts to vost* in t^.c 
hill villages arid lot them en- 
dure the tortures of coid tur- 
key withdrawal. 

Or they jam them into a 
well with a bucket and force 
them to bail cut the water all 
clay to work up a sweat, as 
part of the coid turkey cure. 

As a result, the Chhc; s c 
smugglers arc said to be in a 
cold sweat ov* 5 ” the 
future of political events in 
this k» r *dom. \ 

For they are caught between 
increorin * Amr w-.n tv- • 
on ike royal government to 
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crush (lie opium ur* K ,, *' v in 
{ rude and the ju^iihiihy of a 
puritani-ral Crvvr'r::*:*l ro'Uv 
that iniykt chain thorn in a 
pout in downtown Yn.niiunu. 
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. Chicago Tribune Press Service 

ON THE LAOS -BURMA 
BORDER, Aug. 21— Politics 
and the opium traffic are inex- 
tricably woven into the ta- 
pestry of this lush land of jun- 
gles and towering peaks that 
i has known only civil war and 
banditry with savage intensity 
for over a quarter of a centu- 
: ry. 

Until last spring, this portion 
of Southeast Asia’s opium pro- 
ducing Golden Triangle area 
was the undisputed lair of Lo- 
Hsing-han, a 3Tyear old ex- | 
p a r t i a t c Chinese warlord 
known as the richest and most 
powerful of the heroin barons.. 1 

A ruthless man and an or- 
ganizational genius, Lo and a ’ 
private army of 3.000 to 5,000 j 
seasoned jungle fighters j 
k n o w n as the Khaktvcyci j 
[KKY] operated in the Shan j 
State of Northeastern Burma I 
on the opposite bank of the ■ 

, muddy Mekong River, where | 
this story is being written. 

FOIt YEARS, the Burmese 
military regime winked at 
Lo’s traffic in narcotics in ex- 
change for his doing battle 
; with the Communist guerrillas 
and nationalist insurgents war- 
ring with the Rangoon govern- 
ment. 

As a result,* Lo had a carte 
i blanche to traffic openly in the 
400 \o7i3 of opium produced an- 
nually in the Burma area of 
the Golden Triangle, which is 
the source of 700 tons a year- 

or more than half of the 
world's supply. 

Authorities exercised little 

control over the vast arras of 
Shan State and Lo’s presence 
with his arrnv gave Burmese 
strongman Prime Minister Nc 
Win some measure of comfort. 

WITHOUT A doubt, the 
Burmese had a problem. 

More than 15, GOO insurgents 
of every political persuasion 
denied Rangoon over 30 per 
cent of the country. And since 
a military rule of thumb holds 
that 10 soldiers are required to 


hunt down one insurgent, the 
enormity of Burma’s problem 
was readily apparent. 

Lo and others of his ilk were 
free tq engage in the opium 
trade with Lo building an illic- 
it mercantile empire centered 
in Tachilek, a town not far j 
from the Mekong River border | 
with Thailand. j 

Here Lo assembled eight ! 
heroin refining laboratories ! 
and warehouses for storing his i 
own opium and that of inde- 1 
pendent operators. He also j 
trafficked in gem stones, guns j 
and other contraband. j 

1 » IT WAS A satisfactory ac- 1 
commodation for everyone but 
the United States, whose offi- 
cials feared Southeast Asian 
heroin— probably the purest 
and deadliest of any in the 
world— would soon flood Amer- 
ican shores as Middle Eastern 
sources dried up with the end- 
ing of Turkish opium produc- 
tion last year. 

■ In the last two years, the 
! U. S. repeatedly warned Bur- 
! nia that no nation was im- 
j mune to the narcotics prob- 
j 1 e m , especially among its 
] youth. However, Premier Ne 
I Win turned a deaf car." His 
| woes were political, not socio- 
| logical. 

1 But then an intensive enm- 
| paign by American customs 
| and narcotics agents, working 
j across the Burma border with 
• Thai and Laotian counterparts, 

■ began to bear fruit. 

IT BECAME increasingly 
lough for Lo and other Chinese 
drug merchants to get their 
lethal wares to market in the 
Gulf of Siam ports thru which 
they could be funnclcd into the 
global narcotics pipeline to 
^America. 

Heroin began backing up in 
the Tachilek warehouses. Lo’s 
lucrative smuggling became 
throttled by a lack of capital 
from the dope trade. 
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Lo began unloading some j 
heroin into the larger cities of j 
Burma itself. Last year, Ne > 
Win discovered university stu- 
dents and some of the sons 
and daguthers of Burma’s 
elite had become junkies, 
j That’s when the problem fi- 
' nally hit home. Aiid that’s 
when the Burmese began 
showing signs of cooperating 
with U. S. efforts to stamp out 
the Golden Trainglc drug traf- 
fic. 1 

BY LAST Jan. 1 Burma ac- 
tually admitted in print that 
narcotics was a problem. Two 
I years ago, it got no mention in 
! j the press. 

j And last April, the govern- J 
ment ordered Lo’s militia to i 
! turn in their arms to be assi- j 
1 mi la ted into the regular ar- ; 

: med forces. Naturally, Lo : 
balked. He fled into Thailand 
with some followers and last 
July was arrested by Thai au- 
thorities near Chiang Mi, a 
northern provincial capital 
south of the Golden Trainglc. 

Lo was returned to Burma 
and slammed into Rangoon 
! prison, where he remains to- 
day. His younger brother, Lo 
Hsing-min, was captured by 
the Burmese last May in Shan i 
State and is also in jail. j 

The Burmese efforts have j 
helped. However, the problems j 
of controlling narcotics smug- ! 

1 gling along the 1,500 miles of : 
j often inaccesiblc Burmese bor- j 
j der with Laos and Thailand | 
.seem almost insurmountable. 

•• THE BORDER, by its nig- 
ged nature, is porous. Ground 
j patrol is often impossible. By 
following jungle trails and. 
ridges, the Chinese dope cara- 
vans are difficult to spot, 
much less intercept. 

Therefore, U. S. advisers 
are placing great emphasis on 
resettling Dio primitive- hills 
: tribesmen who have grown the 
] opium poppy for centuries as 
| their only source of cash or 
barter. American AID funds 
are being channeled into 
teaching tribesmen crop sub- 
stitution. 

But again, because of the 


inaccessibility of this jagged 
"j terrain in the foothills of the 
Himalayas, what good is a 
corn or bean crop if a peasant 
cannot get it to market? 

Further, as officials have 
told Rep. Morgan Murphy Jr. 
[D., IU.J, the Chicagoan here 
on a continuing three-year 

i overseas probe of Die drug 
; traffic, repealed opium poppy 
; crops have drained the soil of 
inutrients and caused erosion 
. and ecological problems. 

j GROWN AT allUmics over 
j 3,003 feet, the poppies are of- 
I ten planted and harvester! as 
; many as three times a year, if 
j Die weather is right. The tribes- 
j men also use a slash and burn 
i technique, whereby the mcun- 
| tain slopes are cleared of trees 
1 and other foilage, then burned 
off before the planting. This 
also raises havoc with the 
land. 

AlUio the hurmese arc now 
talking antinarcotics coopera- 
tion with the Thais, they have 
still not agreed to any “hot 
pursuit” operations by either 
side across the borders. To 
dale, cooperation is limited to 
exchanging information. 

Burma claims to have de- 
• sl royed Lo’s laboratories at 
Tachilek a nd it soys clandes- 
tine inns no longer operate on 
Burmese soil. 

HOWEVER, hundreds of jci- 
los of heroin continue slipping 
across the Thai-Lactian bor- 
ders, so it is obvious the 
Burmese have to start talking 
more seriously about enforce- 
ment before any substantive 
: blows can be struck against 
tho Southeast Asian drug traf- 
fic, 

| Heroin is still turning up . in 
' Bangkok and other Thai ports. 
And the pressure for Golden 
Trainglc dope is increasing as 
tho bijlion dollar market rep- 
resented by the more than 
500. CCD heroin addicts in the 
United States continues to lure 
the merchants of death. 

More about that tomorrow 
and the hazards of fighting the 
drug traffic in these deadly 
mountains. 
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"neTt train© to plugging sieve 


*1 °7! 

hi fi 


man can easily die if he 

makes a mistake while hunt- * nfst aid projects are intendedj 

i~e .h» tm m*m i™, --“-“"-‘E.'Si 


these sullen, overcast skies 
over the jungles of Southeast 
Asia. 

Belo \ wild animals and 
hard-nosed, trigger-happy in- 
surgents hungrily watch your 
passage. But just as real a 
threat is the Red Chinese in- 
fluence from .the North that 
tolerates no interference with 
what is politely labeled foreign ( 
aid to the Communist Pathct 
Lao— Peking style. 

That’s why it takes hairline 
navigation and razor-sharp 
wits to avoid getting suckcrcd 
into following a phony Red 
Chinese radio beacon turned to | 
the same frequency as that ; 
from the narrow airstrip at 
this Mekong River border town, 

ONE GO(fr and you’ll most 
likely, encounter a missile 
aimed at your gizzard by the 
Red Chinese batteries posi- 
tioned along 200 miles of high- 
way being built from Muang 
Sing on the border of Chin’s 
Yunnan Province to Muang 
pakbeng, just a few miles ‘ 
north of Thailand in the heart 
of the Golden. Triangle opium 
poppy growing area. 


tian interior. But it docs not! 
take a strategist to figure out 
the main highway would also j 
provide easy access to the | 
Thai roads and a straight shot j 
soutli thru Malaysia all the ■ 
way lo Singapore, were some- 
one inclined that way. 

Thai, of course, is not the 
concern of the narcotics fight- 
ers. However, it docs increase 
the difficulty and hazards of 
their job. For trying to stop 
the flow of drugs from their 
source in the Golden Triangle 
area of Laos, Burma, and 
Thailand to the United States 
is like trying lo plug a sieve. , 

AMERICAN advisers are. 
proud of their !ow : pnid Lao- 
tian students, whom \UieV arc ; 
seeking lo strongly motivate in j 
a culture that has never I 
frowned on dope. Narcotics on- * 
f o r'c e m cut is not popular 
among Lao Hans. In fact, the 
drug traffic was not outlawed 
here until less than two years 
ago. 

Opium addiction * here is 
quit 9 common, for the people 
arc'oflch subjected to the; 
most debilitating diseases hy,j 
the age - of 40. Thus, opium ' 


According to reports here, smoking is regarded ns a pain 


Red Chinese radar-controlled 
guns and missiles downed two 
; of the Central Intelligence 
j Agency’s Air American planes | 


killer that gives the addict a 
few more years of dreamlike 
life and a happy death. 

But in * the United Stales,! 


last year and another pilot ^ w hcre there arc more than 
who strayed loo close had a \ half a million heroin addicts 


foot blown off. 


j alone, high-grade Golden Trl 


Therefore, the young Amcri* 
can customs and narcotics ^ m( 
agents who advise their Lao- 
tian counterparts on how to c on 
fight drug smuggling in,. this c ha; 
remote part of the world must | cmc 
trend carefully in the narrow i ^ 
corridor of air still controlled 

\ .. it., rs i r _ ~ i : r'-.m.q 


by the Royal Laotian forces. establish three patrol outposts 
THE RED CHINESE arc re- along the winding Mekong 
ported rebuilding two other; Hirer ljr,rdcts svilh Thailand 
ancient 'trails tp the west of and Burma. However, drug 
their major construction cf-i shipmor. . continue, to get 
fort, .both of these also aimed; thru, and with good cause. U 


angle heroin is helping dc* 
s t r o y thousands of young 
Americans in what President 
Nixoh and * he House Select 
Committee on Crime have 
characterized as. a national 
emergency. ( 

American advisers have 
-helped Laotian customs men 


like arrows toward the Thai* 
border. ; 

Theoretically, these Commu-i 


is impossible to appreciate 
how rough a task petroling ihc 
Golden Triangle Is without 
personally sccing'lhc area. 


£ pi tig gilt 

/‘PEOPLE PSCK in the 
Staler, think thejb drug routes 
are like the Los Angeles Free- 
way,” said Ren*. Morgan Mur- 
phy .Jr. II)., HU, who is on his 
third visit , io Indochina -seek- 
ing information on how ta 
stem the tide of drugs to Ch ! 
i cpgo and other American com- 
munities. 

‘‘Actually, they arc nothing 
but goat trails. -Even over- 
flights by reconnaissance , nib 
craft with the most sophisti- 
cated cameras can't find all of 
the smuggling routes." 

Nor, for that matter, can 
they ferret out some of tho 
other methods condoned by j 
corrupt local officials, obser- 
vers report. , 

For example, there is strong 
; suspicion of the many aircraft 
j called into the Ban Houci Sal 
airstrip by military command- 
ers for what are believed to be 
phony tactical missions. * 


THE PLANES land, the pi- 
lots swagger into town, and 
return with mysterious pack- 
ages, which ore stowed aboard 
planes that local Laotian po- 
lice dare not search because 
of the almost feudal power 
wielded over them by tho mili- 
tary. 

t “Hell, this is Southeast 
Asia,” an adviser said. “If one 
of them made a move toward 
one of those planes, the mili- 
tary OSS could havfc him shot 
right there on the ramp.” . 

Almost involved in the battle 
I against opium arc elements of ( 
j the CIA, whose unlimited, cash I 
| resources the customs and 
i narcotics men would love to 
j command,* But because the? 
| CIA’s role in Indochina ,uj 
j more toward national security ^ 
land intelligence gathering, its* 
j; efforts against the dope trade! 
■ arc often diUutcd. \ 


NEW YORK TIMES 
26 August 1973 

Harsh Action Urged 
To Stem Narcotics 

Special to The New York Time# 

SEQUL, South Korea, Aug. 
25 — Representatives Lester L. 
Wolff, Democrat of Great 
Neck, said here today that he 
would . urge Washington to 
take harsh actions, including 
an aid cutoff, against countries 
failing to cooperate in steam- 
ming the flow of narcotics into 
the United States. 

Mr. Wolff, the chairman of 
the special House subcommit- 
tee . on international narcotics 
. control, visited several south- 
east Asian countries in the last 
two weeks. He said at a news 
conference here that “although 
cooperation is growing in this 
, area, there still is much to be 
done.” 

The countries that he and 
two other members of the 
subcommittee have toured in- 
clude the Philippines, Thailand 
and Loas. He observed. “There 
is insufficient surveillance in 
Hong Kong.” He added and 
another “very vulnerable area” 
in the narcotics traffic are the 
offshore islands of China. 
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Despite having had ptore 
than its share of police and 
other officials corrupted by 
the fortunes involved in nar- 
cotics, Thailand- is one South- 
east Asian country that has 
taken the initiative in attempt- 
ing to suppress the trade. 

Execution is one of the pen- 
alties 'that is imposed on hero- 
in manufacturers and traffick- 
ers. Prison sentences of up to 
25 years without parole is an- 
other. . • 

. STILL TIIE heroin mer- 
chants and couriers— expatri- 
ate mainland Chinese as well 
as Americans and other for- 
eign nationals— continue run- 
ning extreme risks because of 
the billions of dollars to be 
made moving the merchandise 
that is contributing to the 
physical and mental destruc- 
tion of many young Ameri- 
cans. 

So every year, as enforce- 
ment procedures become more 
strict thru cooperation with 
U. S. customs and narcotics 
agents based in Indochina, the 
dope racketeers must devise 
new methods to get their deadly 
cargos thru. 

The shrewd Chinese, who 
ere the backbone of the South- 
east Asian traffic in high 
grade heroin, are the most im- 
aginative. 

USING SEVERAL export- 
import firms as fronts for 
their operations here in Bang- J 


•of Xo. 4 Indochina^ heroin— 
probably the strongest * pra- v 
duced anywhere in the world— • 
|n the body of a dead cobra 
dumped into a cage of live 
snakes en route to the States 
for sale to z6os. 

Thet load, incidentally, was 
slopped. But it is estimated as 
‘much as 20 kilos of the 90 to 
95 per cent pure Southeast 
Asian heroin got to the United 
States from here last year 
with a street sale value of $0.5 
to $7 million. Largely thru the 
efforts of Chinese dope syndi- 
cates operating thruout Indo- 
china, Malaysia, the Philip- 
pines, and Hong Kong. 

, HOWEVER# AN equally 
tough group to intercept are 
the independent American en- 
trepreneurs who figure on 
making a quick, one shot kill- 
ing in the drug market. Many 
of these are former GIs who 
had their first taste of heroin 
during the Viet Nam War.- 

In fact, American officials 
here report 9> per cent of the 
American citizens arrested on 
narcotics charges in this part 
of the world are cx-servicc- 
meh. six of whom are serving 
sentences in Thai prisons. 

'flint makes taking the risks 
attractive are the fantastic 
profits to be reaped from a 
minimal investment. 

l^OR EXAMPLE, an inde- 
pendent operator can buy a 1st 
class ticket to Bangkok for $l,i 


in r a matter of a day. then 
I fpend an average of $200 a 
day in high living while spend- 
ing $100 for an mince of the 
high pc(t:!e Xo. 4 heroin. With- 
in 24 hqurs. he can be on his 
| way horite\lo turn n $7,000 
; profit. \ . 

} 'Very 1 of!on\ such imlopcnd- 
crtlsjiro hard to Identify bc- 
, c&h. ! * 3’ They r.rd not prefessiym- 
! nl traffickers. Ihoy arc oven 
. harder to collar while carrying 
m;v'v rekUUcly abic.ll ftfneunU 
of c>w\ 

. v They may. take an ounce of 
liproin merged in a bnfleAn, 
J>- 1 ■ lit: haa, or photic pill curie 
{»*id allow it. li en lake rned- 
i vmo to ;'vmre*t!:e drug' i» not 
.passed by their body until it is 
safely back in the U.S. 

IN SEVERAL instances, Iho, 
such schemes have failed with 
fatal results when the packet 
of almost pure heroin broke 
inside the courier’s body and , 
the drug spewed into his sys- i 
tern, • 

The jeal wheelers and deal- 
ers among the Americans are 
out to make far greater prof- 
its, for if they can get just one 
kilo of heroin back to the U.S., 
they are assured , of a $25,000 
to $50,000 profit before it is 
diluted for street sale. A kilo 
can be bought for as little as 
$1,000 to $2, GOO in Thailand. 

Thus, if an independent can 
smuggle, thru a couple of loads 
like that, he can retire for life, 
probably at the age of 25. - 

THE REAL professionals/ 
however, arc the Chincsq who 
have . continued,- a move , than 
2,000-year tradition of dope 
smuggling since bein^ driven 
from their homeland | by the 


V ^ y L/ eJ 

Communists in 1940. j 
They know has/ to slip two 
kilos of gold past customs offi- 
cials buried in a shipment of 
eight lebjlcr:;# So there is no 
reason they cannot smuggle p 
kilo of heroin in* a 100-pound 
sack of vice, tons of which arc ’ 
in transit thruout this land 
every hour A the day and 
night. ;■ 

Officials here * avc told Rep. 
Morgan Murphy Jr., [D., III.] 
that the Chinese merchants of 
death are in a swOvt at the mo- 
ment. Murphy is # conducting 
his third inlcrnaliom * investi- 
gation of the drug traffic, ’ • 

KNTOUCKJiKNT * cffo**< 
thruout Southeast Asia »by a 
niuHinalionai nllinuco of cus* 
turns and 1 narcotics men is 
forcing the traffikers to find 
new routes. 

Narcotics arc backing up in 
such traditional outlets in the 
opium poppy growing areas of 
the Golden Triangle as Vienti- 
ane, Laos; Tochilek, Burma ; t 
Chinng Mai;' and Chiang Rai, 
in Northern ’ Thailand, and 
right here in Bangkok, the 
center cf Gulf of Siam smug- 
gling operations, 
v Recently., Pedro Woo, the 
dhinesc operator of an apart- 
ment hotel vat. the Vientiane 
airport, was arrested with ; $G j 
million worth of morphine ' 
base, from which heroin is 
made. 

AGENTS REPORT he had 
been desperately strong-arm- 
ing airline pilots who bunk at. 
his hostelry to spirit* the stuff 
out to Manila, P.I., or Hong 
Kong, but no one would loud; 
the load, even the 'it is more, 
easily moved in that form 
than ns refined Iv.ron, * 
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BANGKOK, Thailand, Aug. . 

Southeast Asian Chinese ••' : Vj 

drug dealers are mounting a t/?" : >;.v • : V? 

frontal- assault on the United j* . . 1; v ; rr . . . • 

States in frantic efforts to : i .... ^6/ * • l 

pump high grade heroin into : V 

the American market. '. ‘if 

In recent months, the'Cliinese |i ; : v \ * •••‘■x- /? 

■are krvnvn to have offered a jl •■>-*•..• /•*;'••... ^ j 

fortune in payments to Ameri- ' " **'tj 

can • ; rcover agents posing [ ;. '• • .• •I 

as potential narcotics couriers 1 ; 5N . j 

in the deadly battle to stamp 
out the flow of heroin at or 

near its sources in the Golden 

Triangle area of Thailand, LARGE concentrations of 
Laos, and Burma. ;| overseas Chinese in Argentina 

The Chinese ‘dope peddlers • anc j Braz ii a i s0 pose the threat 
are seeking new routes to i 0 f a Rew drug smuggling con- 
mainland America as increas- nec tion to the states, agents 


• American narcotics agents 

I ' • j are fighting an intensive 

, \ i battle iu Southeast Asia to 

•/* . • r . .V plug the traditional methods ; 

: v,' . j : drug traffickers have been 

y. - : f/' . using to get their deadly car- 

. <;>•, , J goes to 500,000 American ad- 

| t . fi diets. Their efforts arc pay- 

j | ing off and have forced 

Chinese dealers to seek new 
j . pipelines to the United 

| 5 States. Tribune columnist 

L:, • -y : ... Bob Wiedrich reports on 

some of those new channels. 

LARGE concentrations of prone to deterioration during ■ 
overseas Chinese in Argentina transit than heroin, there is a ; 
and Brazil also pose the threat trend toward moving the drug j 
of a new drug smuggling con- in that form. 


u.s, 


ing pressure is brought on the 
traditional heroin and opium 
pipelines thru Hong Kong and 
other major transshipment 
points in the Orient. 

THE MERCHANTS know 
the United States represents ; 
the most lucrative market- 
place for their wares as opium 


neetton to the states, agents Much of the bankrolling of 
here report. , And there is t h e narcotics traffic is also 
growing concern that the influx j handled by the Chinese, most 
of Indochina heroin-the pur- of wbom { i 0 d mainland China 


est and deadliest in production 
—may be joined by raw opium 
from India, the world’s largest 
producer of legitimate opium 
for medicinal purposes. ‘ ... 

Rep. Morgan .Murphy Jr. 


after the Communist takeover 
in 1949. 

They operate primarily thru 
black market banks thruout 
this part of the world, avoid- s 
ing, for the most part, legit- 


supplies from the Middle East tD > wI ’° ‘ s 1 “ s , thl ^ mate banking channels. There- 
dwindle because of continuing { tn P‘° investigate the Indocht- fore> even their financial 
American efforts in Turkey, j! na dru § traffic ’ has been , told transactions become more dif- 

infrtllirtfmro ronnrlc ro?ar*mnrf .. .. _ __ 


France, and elsewhere in Eu- lllLC u 

here 

rope. 

American narcotics agents P e f c 
here know the Chinese are in- °P Iun j 
terested only in moving large ^iverl 
heroin shipments of 100 kilos 
or more, fully aware the stuff ! P°™ 
is worth $250,000 a kilo when The 
diluted for street sales in Chi- iess 
cago and other American ^ ianu 
cities. . ■ ,he 

Thus, as the conventional £ P awi 
heroin routes are denied them, 8* e 3 
the Chinese are expected to * he °' 
seek new channels, quite pos- dru ^ s 
sibly thru South America and ! total 
Mexico, which already are i to tl 
heavily engaged in smuggling j whon 
drugs from Europe and Latin ; The 
America. i P rocli 

Federal agents in Southeast j um a 


intelligence reports reaching fi cu jt t 0 trace, 
here indicate as much as 25 
per cent of the legal indian IN SOME in 
opium already may be being traffickers ha^ 


IN SOME instances, Chinese 
traffickers have been known to 


diverted to illicit channels. In- cany a clandestine bank draft 


dian authorities deny the re- 


representing hundreds cf thou- 
sands of dollars in a series of 


The Indian opium contains scribbled Chinese characters 
less morphine bass for the written on a scrap of paper 
manufacture of heroin than the size of a postage stamp, 
the high grade narcotics Reportedly, the drug mer- 
spawned by the Golden Triao* chants also make liberal use 
gle area. But when added to of secret Swiss bank accoimts 
the overwhelming onslaught of to disguise and safeguard their 
drugs from Southeast Asia, the illicit profits, 
total presents a serious threat As in many criminal enter- 
to the young Americans at prises, the Chinese assemble a 
whom the traffic is aimed, group of investors to finance 


dru^s from Europe and Latin • The Golden Triangle alone the shipment of a heroin load. 
America. i produces over 700 tons of opi- That way the risk is spread 

Federal agents in Southeast j urn annually, an amount, copa- among the shareholders and 
Asia fear the heroin smugglers j ble of producing 70 tons of SO no one individual gets hurt 
may reach an accommodation 1 1 to S3 per cent pure heroin for/ badly or wiped out if the load 
' j the more than 500,030 Amen- of drugs is intercepted by au- 

'with South American orsan .! cans addicted to the drug. thorities. 
ized crime syndicates that ! IT IS believed the illicit In- :cV jQ US a ^ bo(1 s C „^d by the 
have connections in the United^ * ™^ oa ,n * Chinese, it is often difficult for 

t States and a long tradition « pWn# basc and heroin, undercover agents posing as 
expertise in smuggling thru I Aml faccallsc morphine base is Amercan buyers or couriers 
Mexico and Southern Florida. | nl0rc easi ] y concealed and less to penetrate the Southeast 


Asian syndicates and identify 
higher-ups. The real money 
makers are always well insu- 
lated from the lower level 
traffickers. 

In many cases, American 
agents have found that the 
clannish Chinese dealers will 
associate only with other. Chi- 
nese. 

,-iS a result, U.S, agents 
must devise a continuing se- 
ries of ploys in efforts to pene- 
trate the Oriental syndicates 
operating thruout Indodiina 
and Malaysia. 

Often, they must rely on Ori- 
ental informers who are more 
readily accepted than the Cau- 
casian agents. However, some 
Americans have successfully 
gained the confidence of those 
Chinese whose greed sways 
their better judgement. And in 
such cases, the merchants 
have been packed off to jail 
and their shipments confiscat- ! 
ed here and back in the Unit- , 
ed States. j 

NO ONE really knows, how- 
.ever, how much of the drugs 
are being carried to the U.S. 
by the so-called “mules’ 1 — 
merchant seamen, traveling or ' 
vacationing Americans, and 
others who take a one shot ' 
flyer into the narcotics traffic j 
and never do it again. j 

Their identities are difficult 
to ascertain and it is an al- 
most hopeless task to search 
every traveler to the United 
States, unless there is advance 
Intelligence information of a 
i shipment or cause to suspect j 
them as couriers. 

• Tomorrow: Two 27-year-old 
former GIs relate in their own 
words from a Thai prison how 
they* got involved in the drug 
traffic and wound up serving 
5- to 20-ycar sentences in a 
foreign jail with no hope of 
parole, 
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Bob Wiedrich in Asia 


CHICAGO TRIBUNE 

2 9 AUG 1973 


ong Kong is major hub 'for Asian . 


Chicago Tribune Press Service 


. HONG KONG, Aug. 28 — j 
This British crown colony was | 
founded in 1841 to promote the | 
opium trade with mainland 
China. But now the problem 
has come full circle and the 
shoe is on the other fool. 

Opium addiction, for all 
practical purposes, is nonexis- 
tent in Communist China. But 
Hong Kong has the worst opi- 
um addiction problem per cap- 
ita of any place in the world 
— at least 100,000 [some say 
150,000] of a population of 4.5 
million. ^ 

Granted, the People’s Re- 
public of China solution to ad- 
diction after the Communist 
takeover in 1949 was less than 
humane. Top dope peddlers 
were rounded up and shot. 
And the addicts — estimated 
at 10 million then — were giv- 
en a period of time in which to 
cure themselves or face jail,, 
hard labor, or death. 

Of these, some 300,000 are 
said to have finally been exe- 
cuted as the Socialist solution 
to a pressing problem. 

Nevertheless, today the Pe- 
king government has no addic- 
tion problems. Conversely, the 
British administrators of this 
colony do. And so do the 
Americans, whose Yankee 
Clipper ships got into the opi- 
um trade, loo, hauling opium 
from Turkey while the British 
did the same from India thru 
their East India Company. 

Further, if there is tragic 
justice to be found in this his- 
toric turn o f events, witness 
the fact many of America’s 
more than 500,000 heroin ad- 
dicts were initially hooked on 
Turkish drugs. Now they face 
continued hell because of 
Southeast Asian heroin, much 
of which funnels thru Hong 
Kong en route to world mar- 
kets. 

j IN ORDER to have any 
chance of intercepting the 


mg IiUL6i^ 

drugs arriving ‘‘here aboard 
Thai trawlers from Bangkok, 
the vessels must be stopped 
somewhere in the . South China 
Sea. .i 

Otherwise, once they arc off- 
loaded into junks and lighters : 
on the far side of the LimaJ 
Islands GO miles south of here, 
the opium, morphine base, and 
pure heroin disappears into a 
[ mass of junks and other fish- 
j ing craft. There are 30, GOO 
such craft alone registered in 
the colony. 

Also, it seems almost impos- 
sible to* stop the flow of drugs 
from Indochina by direct 
search of aircraft, ships, and 
passengers. | 

Annually, 20 million tons of j 
cargo move thru the port-, over | 
7,3G0 shipping movements oc- 
cur, excluding the junks, and 
there are at least 21,000 air 
cargo and passenger flights, 

| plus 8.4 million travelers, 
mostly by air. 

COUPE E THESE figures 
: with the reported 30 clandes- 
tine heroin laboratories so 
i simple they can be hidden in a 
j kitchen or bathroom of over- 
I populated Hong Kong's housing 
i and one begins to grasp the 
! enormity of the problem fac- 
! ing authorities here, 
i The British and South Vict- 
| namese, plus American nar- 
j colics agents stationed thruout 
| Southeast Asia, have done a j 
! remarkable job intercepting 
i some of the narcotics loads 
I headed here by trawler. * 

In recent months, a Thai 
trawler captured off Viet Nam . 
yielded G tons of opium dcs- 
- lined for Hong Kong. Another 
j contained one ton for Saigon - 
land probable transshipment 
here. 

But once the drugs* disap- 
pear into the rabbit warren of 
hous.ng in. this crowded, 2G 
square mile colony, it 'is virtu- 
ally impossible to ferret them 
out. Some of the heroin labs 
arc so simply designed they 
can be packed up and spirited 
‘ v - away within minutes of a 
warning of approaching police 
sounded by lookouts. ; 


THAI TRAWLER traffic has I eventual sale in the United 

stopped in recent weeks be- 1 S t a t e s . 

P ... , , , . The 90. COO to 100,000 saviors 

cause of British and American I T , c , t /. 

, , . r j cf the United States 7th Fleet, 

pressure here, puts Thai et- w j 10 ta * <c s h Grc leave here an- 


forts at the behest of Ameri- 
cans in Bangkok. 

However, British officials 
are not deluding themselves. 
They are certain the expatri- 
ate Chinese masterminding the 


nually, also pose a drug prob- 
lem for authorities. 

LAST YEAR there were sev- 
en deaths among the Navy 
men from drug overdoses, six 
of them in . the last four 
months of 1372. This year. 


Indochina dope traffic will i them in . the last four 
switch to airplanes or mer- \ ^'n.ths of 1372. This >ear, 
chant ships if need be, if only M^re *as only been one such 
to supply the 100 tons of opium I *° ' 

required to supply the colony’s j . °; 1c <lUnr f tr ‘ !s Mvestiga* 

opium smoking and heroin ad- j llon °* ncv ‘ ( * c * drug 

dieted population. routos t0 * c . LS ;. 

„ , . . opium producing Golden Tri- 

For about £ivc years, Thai | a| . ca ot Th . Kand L? . os . 

trawlers virtua ly ran a ferry | an ., Burm .. cha ;(i Rcd 
(awl-service to the colony. j CWna with inv ., !vcmcnt fa tf , 2 


Most of the outgoing heroin, ; do;)C traffic 
the British believe, was picked j 

up by Americans flying direct- ONLY THE Nationalist Chi- 
ly here from the states. They | ne-e on Taiwan foster this sto- 
conccde, tho, no one really j ry, which everyone wo have 
knows how much funnelcd ; questioned considers a myth, 
thru by other means. j M f?ct, it is a talc the expatri- 

j ate Chinese narcotics n.er- 
WIIILE WE were here with ; c h a n(s in Southeast Asia are 
Rep. Morgan Murphy Jr. [D.. j suspected of treating * them- 
IIU. Me Chicagoan on his j selves in an a* tor.; pt to divert 
I third trip investigating Me j. a Rent ion from their opera- 
| Southeast. Asia narcotics traf- 1 

| fie. a Hong Kong ship’s cook i ?< ot long ago, a load of c?i- 
| was arrested in Hamburg. ! tim scmicr- aboard a Hoag 
; Germany, with 3.3 pounds of J Kong junk was found to be 
| heroin strapped inside a trou- j packed in cm tons bearing the 
: scr leg. j label, “Made in the Peoples 

Devious as that route may j Republic cf Chin:;.” 
srem, American agents know j However, the water-proof in- 
narcotics arc being smuggled j nor packaging was exactly th? 
thru Ham'uirg and other North t same as previous shipments 
German ports from the Middle 1 from Thailand, reasonable evi- 
E.s>l for refining in h'-min lab- [ c.Vnce that .'■••noonc was trying 


srem, American agents know 
narcotics arc being smuggled j 
thru linnruirg and other North i 
German ports from the Middle 1 
I for r« fining in h'-min lab- ] 
o-.vii :trs at Marseilles and 
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By Oswald Johnston 

Star-News Staff Writer 

After months of seeming 
indecision, the administra* 
tion has given its first tangi- 
ble sigh that it takes seri- 
ously Ajrab threats to limit 
oil production if the United 
Stct -ozs not cut back 
military and political sup-’ 
port for Israel. 

President Nixon has cho*. 
sen for the next ambassador 
. to Saudi Arabia a recog/ 
nized expert on the world 
• petroleum market who re- 
jects openly the official/ 
State Department agrument 
that a Saudi threat to hold; 
tJ.S. policy hostage to its 
immense oil resources is no; 
more than ‘‘press specula- 
tion.” 

The ambassador-desig- 
nate, James E. Akins, is the. 
first diplomatic nominee to 
be announced since Henry 
A. Kissinger^ was tapped to 
take over as secretary of 
State. In a news conference 
last week, Kissinger hinted 
that the Middle East is one 
area in which new depar- 
tures in policy might be 
necessary to bring a dan- 
gerous political stalemate 
. to an end. 

Akins’ nomination comes 
at a time of growing aware- 
ness in the United States 
and the Middle East alike 
that increasing American 
dependence on Arab oil rep-, 
resents an increasing Arab 
leverage on American poli- 
cy. . _ . , 

THIS HAS become doubly 
apparent in recent days.. 
Egypt’s President Anwar; 
Sadat has this week com- 
pleted an intensive diplo--, 
matic campaign to harness 
Saudi oil wells to the Arab 
confrontation with Israel" 
and to ease his own depend ' ). 
ence upon the Soviet Union. 

Despite quiet disclaimers 
from State Department offi- ' 
cials, there is every reason 
to think that he has sue-, 
ceeded. 

In the past six months, v 
there have been these sig- 
nificant developments 1 

OA pointed warning by- 
Sheikh Zaki Yamani*, the. 
Saudi petroleum ministers; 
that he opposes the future, 
increases in Saudi produc* ‘ 
tion that would be neces 
sary if projected American/ 
fuel needs are to be met/ 


U.S support of Israel was 
given as a prime reason for 
his reluctance. 

■© A more pointed repetition 
;Of Yamani’s warning by 

interpretation 

King Faisal — - the one man 
who has power to decide 
> how Saudi resources are to 
be used. The Saudi monarch 
intervened earlier this 
, summer in a rare interview 
granted jointly to the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor and 
the Washington Post. 

It is understood Faisal 
himself initiated the inter/ 
j view^s because he feared 
t that Secretary of State Wil- 
liam’ P. Rogers and his 
^Middle East deputy, Asst. 

; Secretary Joseph J. Sisco, 
•misunderstood Yamani’s 
; message.. 

.© Reports from Cairo that 
Faisal for the, past six 
months has sought to step 
up the payments, about $100 
billion a year, Egypt has 
been receiving from Saudi' 
Arabia under the Arab 
i summit agreement after the 
1967 Six-Day War Reports 
are circulating that Sadat 
has agreed to move still fur-’ 
r ther away from Egypt’s, 
earlier dependence on the 
Soviet Union, in deference 
to Faisal’s traditional 
abhorence of Communism. 

; The quid pro quo, it is sug- 
! gested, is the new Saudi 
.campaign to influence U.S, 
policies. 

- The estimation among 
petroleum experts here is 
that Saudi Arabia must step 
up production to 20 million 
barrels a day if American' 
needs are to be met. Cur- 
rent daily production is," 
nearly nine million barrels/ 
up from an average of six, 
million last year. 

* OIL EXPERTS have rec- 
ognized for several years 
that increasing prices for; 
Middle East crude diminish, 
the economic need for the: 
Saudis to increase total 
production. Too much pro-; 
duction, it is recognized/ 
will put too much of the real- 
wealth of a one-product 
economy into depreciable^ 
currencies, while oil re-; 
serves underground can 
only increase in^yalue per 
barrel in the foreseeable 
.future. 


Accordingly, it is widely ‘ 
argued that the Saudis willt; 
have to be given an overrid- 
ing political reason to pump 1 
their oil, and deplete their 
resources, beyond their 
need. U.S. support of Israel 
is obviously not that reason. 

The St^te Department has 
been reluctant to accept 
this argument, and officials 
reject its consequence that 
Saudi Arabia may emerge 
as the spearhead of a con- 
certed Arab Commercial 
^counterattack upon the 
United States. 

State officials concede 
that the Saudis can offer 
Egypt even more support 
over the short run than can 
the oil-rich, but radically: 
anti-Western regime of Li- 
bya’s Muammar Kadafi. 

‘‘THE REAL task is not 
in Libya, it’s eastward,” 
one official remarked re- 
cently as he studied reports 1 
of Sadat’s just completed: 
visit to Saudi Arabia even, 
while the Sept. 1 deadline 
for the scheduled Egypt-, 
Libya merger approached. 

Nevertheless, the State 
Department attitude to 
Saudi warnings on oil policy 
is that there has been nd ' 
tangible evidence that pro- 
duction will not ' continue to 
be increased to suit Ameri- 
can needs. Faisal’s press 
interview is discounted, and 
his message is dismissed as 
“speculation.” 

Akins, now chosen to rep-; 
'resent the United States at 
Faisal’s court, rejects this * 
view. According to informed 
sources close to the admin- ; 
.istration’s developing fuel 


'policy, Akins sees his as- 
signment as a two-fold task. ; 
to persuade the Saudis not 
to limit oil production, and' 
to persuade them not to 
raise prices. 

In the present climate, 
one well-placed source 
speculated, his chance of 
riiccess is “about two per-; 
cent,” and the real likeli- 
hood is not only that prices 
will go up, but that Saudi 
production will be cut — not 
merely held back. 

EARLIER this year, Ak- 
ins, on State Department 
loan to the White House 
energy task force, sought to 
influence the administra-’ 
tion’s fuel policy by advo- 
cating such stringent con- 
servation measures as im- 
posing a five cent a gallon 
gasolint tax and establish-! 
ing an automotive horse*- 
power tax. 

Those proposals were 
shot down by economic con- 
servatives who then domi- 
nated Nixon’s domestic poli- 
cy, and last spring Akins 
and the White House staff 
were barely on speaking 
terms. At that stage, Akins 
reportedly gave serious 
thought to leaving govem- 
, ment service. \ 

, His return to prominence 
with the nomination to the ! 
Saudi post has been ru- ; 
mored for more than a 
month by 1 sources close to 
the administration’s reorga- 
nized energy management 
team — although such ru- 
mors were discounted by 
the State Department. 
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JOHN GITTINGS reports on overlapping between 13 of 17 under- 
water claims by South Korea, Japan, and Taiwan, with Chipa 

reserving her rights 


Asian tarn 


in scramble 

)ed oil i 


THE SCRAMBLE for oil in the 
East China Sea seemed to be at 
flashpoint three . years ago, 
when protests were flying 
between Tokyo, Taipei, 
Washington, and Peking over 
the disputed Tiaoyu Islands. 

Today, the dispute over con- 
trol of the potentially oil-rich 
underwater resources of this 
area is muted. The diplomatic 
thaw between the United States 
and China, with Japan in their 
wake, has made it an apparent 
non-issue, about which no one 
likes to talk too much. 

But the problem now is not 
who will protest at whom 
tomorrow, but how in the long 
run the whole sticky tangle can 
ever be sorted out. A recent 
map prepared by the US State 
Department shows considerable, 
overlapping between 13 out of 
the 17 underwater claims spon- 
sored by South Korea, Japan, 
and Taiwan. China and North 
Korea have not yet made any 
specific claims, but both have 
reserved their rights in general 
terms 

According to a detailed study 
in the latest issue of Harvard 
University's Studies in East 
Asian Law, any. attempt to 
reach agreement on the con- 
tinental shelf oft China will, 
make the. North Sea shelf' 
agreement seem like -an ele- 
mentary exercise for inter- 
national lawyers. The author, 
Dr Choon-ho Park of the har- 
vard Law School, concludes 
that “ the problem of boundary 
delimitation here involves 
almost , every conceivable 
difficulty which the T 1958 
Geneva 1 Convention was 
intended to prevent or solve.” , 
The only agreement reached • 
so far has been' between Japan 
and Fouth Korea, who in May 
this yt.^r agreed to defer deci- 
sion Mi the area south of 
Chacju Island where 
sovereignty is disputed, and 
conduct explorations jointly. 
Four oil companies, including 
Royal Dutch Shell and Texaco, 
are now conducting seismic sur- 
veys off the Korean coast 

But the Seoul -Tokyo agree- 
ment was signed only weeks 
•after a Chinese protest at the 
. drilling operations of one 'of 
the foreign comp antes which, 
said Peking, was part of the 
design of the “ international oil , 
monopolies ” to “grab China’s 1 \ 
coastal seabed resources.” 

And it was followed by an • 
even sharper protest from t 
North Korea, who denies that j 
the South has “any right of 
competence to strike a bargain j 
with anybody about our con- n 
tincntal shelf.” - 4 \ 

In its protest to South Korea, T . 
Peking referred to “the areas 7 
of jurisdiction of China and her a 
neighbours in the Yellow and a 
East China Seas as a matter 0 
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Prospective oil and gas fields beneath the Yellow Sea 
and the East China Sea. 


subject to future delimitation. 
So China does not deny that 
this is a negotiable issue, and 
in the Foreign Ministry in 
Peking they are apparently well 
-informed on all the legal prece- 
* dents/ But this is where/ the 
. difficulties only begin. 

One problem is . that two 
separate principles have now 
been established in inter-’ 
national law to deal with the 
division of sovereignty over the 
continental shel^. The first, 
which is based on the 1958 Con- 
vention, lays down that the 
boundary shall! generally be the 
“median line” between two 
adjacent states. 

The second, arising out of a J 
North Sea decision by • the 
International Court of Justice 
in 1967, sees tlhe shelf as a 
“ natural prolongation of land 
territory ” wih-ich does not 1 
. ifecesisarily have to be divided- 
up equally. • 1 

In this case the continental 
shelf between China and Japan 
is broken, closer to the 1 
Japanese side, by a deep. fissure 
known as the. Okinawa Trench. 
The “ median line” principle 
would give Japan rights on the* 
mainland side of this trough. 
The 41 natural prolongation” 
argument would limit Japan to 
a smaller slice on its own side 
of the trough. . 


; ' A second problem is,' 
obviously, the Tiaoyu Islands 
which lie 100 miles north-east 
of Taiwan. Japan claims that 
the islands come under the 
jurisdiction of Okinawa and 
have always been associated ‘ 
with the Ryuku Islands. 

Earlier this year Mr Naka- 
sone, Minister of International 
Trade and Industry, had tried 
to cool the issue by saying that 
no Government sanction wodld- 
be given for any prospecting in 
the area until tihe question of* 
sovereignty was settled. But Mr, 
Nakasone left the door open for, 
the oil companies, and for, 1 
future conflicts, by saying that! 

/ any d evelopme n t 4 ‘ slho uld be. 
handled on a .private basis.” ’ * 

What the Japanese would 
• like is an agreement with China 
to exploit the Tiaoyu area; 
jointly, which would bypass (as- 
.does tlheir agreement with 
South Korea) the delicate issue \ 
of sovereignty; But when Mr, 
Nakasone visited China last 
year to negotiate the first salct 
of Chinese oil (produced on the, 
mainland to Japan, Peking was 
adamant that such a shared- 
deal was not on. 

China’s legal position on the 
..Tiaoyu Islands is, anyhow, very, 
strong. As any atlas will show, 
the islands fall within the 
^00-yard mark to the . west of 


9 the Okinawa Trench, A more 
t exotic argument on Peking’s 
side, which Shows that the 
Tiaoyus were traditionally 
thought of as Chinese, -is an. 
Imperial edict of 1893 in Wbiich 
,the Empress Dowager Tzu Hsii 
awarded three of the islands' to 
a loyal minister “ for the pur- 
pose of collecting medicinal 
hehbs.” 

Another problem is quite 
simply how any agreement can 
ever be reached over the oil 
resources of the East China Sea 
so long as Taiwan continues to 
exist as a separate entity, pur- 
porting to license prospectors 
in the area. Since well before 
Mr Nixon’s visit, to Peking, 
Washington has tried to dis- 
suade American companies 
from taking up oil contracts, 
with Taiwan, but explorations 
continue in the area under, 
flage of convenience. 

The usual metaphor is inap- 
propriate. It is the oil which- 1 
troubles^ the waters in the East 
China Sea, and further south 
as well. In the last two months 
alone the regime in Saigon and 

even- in its extremity — 
Phnom Penh have signed oil 
concessions with Western com- 
panies, over the protests of the 
rival revolutionary govern- 
ments of South Vietnam and 
Cambodia. 
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U.S. Lags in Giving 
; Support to Banks 
Aiding Poor Nations 

By EDWIN L. DALE Jr. 

Special to The New York Times 

WASHINGTON, Aug. 19— An 
unfinished highway in Ohio, the 
Japanese ancestry of a Senator 
and the . Chicano constituency 
of a Congressman are among 
the many forces at work in 
Congress that are threatening 
to f;.isirate what the Nixon 
Administration regards as an 
hr- - :.".: part of its foreign 
pc’-,./. 

The issue, which gets little 
public attention at home but a 
good deal abroad, is the lagging 
American contribution to the 
resources of the internation 
lending institutions that aid 
the economic development of 
the poor countries. The institu- 
tions are the World Bank, the 
inter-American Development 
bank and the Asian Develop- 
ment Bank. 

For about five years the Ad- 
ministration has ’ encountered 
gradually increasing difficulty 1 
in winning Congressional as- 
sent to the agreements estab- 
lishing the United States con- 
tributions, which are now far 
behind schedule. Four separate, 
committees 1 of congress are in- 
volved, and even if the commit- 
tee stage is hurdled, floor ac- 
tion in both House and Senate 
is increasingly unpredictable. 

With the United States for- 
eign aid program dwindling— 
the bill for this year barely 
passed by the House last month 
provided less than $1 -billion in 
economic aid for the whole 
world apart from Indochina — 
the contributions to the interna- 
tional banks are seen by the 
State and Treasury Deparments 
as the chief remaining sign of 
United States interest in the 
nearly 100 poor countries. 

“This frustrating business is 
complicating things for us else- 
where,” says Paul A. Volcker, 
Under Secretary of the Treas- 
ury for Monetary Affairs. “It 
is subject to the interpretation 
that we are going isolationist. 
In matters like trade and mone- 
tary reform, the less-developed 
countries are less enthusiastic- 
ally with us than they might 
otherwise be.” 

Congress, or at least an ap- 
parent majority of Congress, 
seems to be unimpressed. This 
is the current evidence. 

<jThe United Staates is more 
than a year behind schedule in 
the current round of contribu- 
tions by the rich countries to 
the International Development 
Association, the World Bank's 
subsidiary, which helps the very 
poorest of the poor countries 
with easy-term loans. The other 


In all of these cases, the 
United States share of the con- 
tribution was worked out in 
laborious international negotia- 
tions, conducted mainly by the 
Treasury.Department. The Unit- 
ed States share in the Interna- 
tional Development Association, 
for example, is 40 per cent 

Why the Congressional hos- 
tility? / 

One part of the answer is 
exemplified by the case of Rep- 
resentative Clarence F. Miller, 
''Republican of Ohio, a member 
of the appropriations subcom- 
mittee that handles funds for 
the international banks. 

Part of Mr. Miller’s district 
lies in Appalachia and President 
Nixon’s budget austerity has 
resulted in the halting of con- 
struction on a half-finished 
highway there. Mr. Miller is fu- 
rious and believes that his dis-i 
trict should, come ahead of lit-*' 
tie-known international lending 
agencies of which his constitu- 
ents have barely heard. 

Representative Edward R- 
Roybal, Democrat from Los 
Angeles, is another member of. 
the subcommittee. Mr. Roybal 
is said to have soured on the 
Inter-American Bank* because, 
in his view, it has not hired 
enough Spanish-speaking Amer- 
icans. .i 

An ironic case is that of 
Senator Daniel K. Inouye, 
Democrat of Hawaii, who 
heads the Senate appropria- 
tions subcommittee, Senator 
Inouye, a member of the Water- 
gate investigating committee, 
was called “that little Jap” by 
John J. Wilson, the attorney 
for H. R. Handeman and John D: 
Ehrlichman, the former Presi- 
dential assistants. 

In fact, one. of Senator In- 
ouye's chief concerns about the 
international lending agencies 
is his fear that Japan Is coming 
to dominate the Asian Bank, 
'which makes him reluctant to 
approve a large United' States 
contribution. Meanwhile, be- 
cause of Congressional delays 
and doubts, the American 
share in the capital of the bank 
has dropped to only 9 per cent. 

of deeper importance than 
these particular cases is the 
general apathy; and even hos- 
tility, in Congress about foreign 
aid in general, of which the 
international banks are an im- 
portant part. The House passed 
this year’s foreign aid bill by 
only five votes, and at one 
point last year the Senate 
voted to kill the aid bill 
altogether. 

“One of our problems,” says 
John M. Hennessy, Assistant 
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U.S. Shortages Peril 
World Food Aid Plan 

Supplies lor 80 Million Needy Overseas 
Will Have to Be Cut Back or Abandoned 


By KATHLEEN TELTSCH 

Special to Hie New York Times 

, UNITED NATIONS, N. Y., the voluntary agencies, as they 
(Aug. 18 — In Colombia’s poorest: are called, 
rural areas, a school-lunch pro- 1 “I have not seen a situation 

gram faces shutdown. Elderly like this in my 28 years in 
patients in a hospital in Haitij overseas assistance,” said Fred 
will have to go without am W. Devine of CARE — the Co- 
extra daily hot meal. And in : operative for American Relief 
ilndia, the promising develop-, Everywhere. “It’s going to be 
'ment of a new food for babies disastrous.” 

[is threatened. < CARE and Catholic Relief 

These operations and hun-' Services operate the two most 
dreds more will be abandoned extensive programs supplying 
ordrasticallycutbackin.com- supplementary foods to the 
ing weeks because private p0 or. Th© Catholic agency 
United States relief agencies. cares for 10 million of the 
will no longer have the com- “poorest of the poor” said 
modifies to continue helping Bishop Edward E. Swanstrom, 
80 million to 100 million needy executive director. The relief 
people in 100 countries around activities in more titan 50 coun- 


the world. 


tries will hav© to b© terminated 


. The agencies have been in- by the end of the year, he said, 

formed in the last week by unless the Agriculture Depart- 

Washington officials that the ment resumes buying and dis- 
Department of Agriculture will tributing commodities, 
not be able to purchase com- The voluntary agencies 
modities for the Food for Peace their relief goods for distribu- 
program during August and tion without cost under United 


possibly not in September. 


States Public Law 480, which is 


Moreover, the agencies were! the basis for the Food for Peace 
told the commodity situation program. The same legislation 
was so unsettled that it was provides for assistance to such 
uncertain when they could operations as the United Na- 
aftnin evnprt to set sunnlies tl0ns Children’s Fund, the Aid 
f t, 1 g t . Program for Palestinian Refu- 

of wheat, flour, vegetable oil gee f and ^ World Foo d Pro- 

and other foodstuffs on which gram. So far they have not 
they have based their free dis- been advised officially of pend* 
tribution of relief overseas for ing cutbacks. 


almost 20 years. 


Under the law the Adminis- 1 


The effect will be calamitous, ^tration must first satisfy do- 
Urding to administrators of| l"r 

meet foreign sales commitments 


■Secretary of the Treasury for 
International Affairs, “is that 
the people in Congress never 
hear from home about this.” 

; Mr. Hennessey and others 
argue that the United States 
. would take “real risks” if, by 
finally abandoning its contri- 
c butions to the international 
banksi it showed a lack of 
interest in the underdeveloped 
countries. 

; “There is a race for raw 
materials in the world,” he 
points out. “We cannot be 
pushing for international solu- 
tions in the trade, monetary 


and provide a cany-over of 
"supplies before taking care of 
the agencies which are at the 
.bottom of the list. 

- When the law was enacted 
3n 1954 there were surplus sup- 
plies of dairy products and free 
distribution to the needy— a 
humanitarian way of disposing 
;of the surpluses. Later, with 
-bumper crops of wheat on 
hand, grains were added. 

’ But all of the commodities 
"traditionally used for relief 
have been in short supply in 
recent years. The Soviet Un- 
ion’s purchase last year of one- 
f quarter of the United States 


>nd investment fields and fail t crop sent the market 

.to pick .up our part of the i. rf 60ar ing. but in trade cir- 
ahurrtan in the fourth area-— __ i 


, burden in the fourth area— £ les spokes men maintain that 

^proving resources tor the de- #tho cr f sis in gra i n was brought 

freloping countries. ! * on by a combination of cir- 

Meanwhile, most of the other L ums t ance s. including droughts. 


I Meanwhile, most of the other ^ ums f ances , including droughts, 
“industrial countries have ex- harvests and floods in 

'pressed a willingness ' to ap- of ^ w heat-producing 


fproximately double their contri- 
butions in the next round. 
!Given the problem of Con- 
gressional attitudes, the United 
States negotiators have been 
able to make no commitments 
so far I 34 


areas as well as the big Soviet 
purchases. 

Because officials of tne vol- 
untary agencies have been anx- 
iously watching the commodity 
market, they anticipated dif- 
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ficulties even before they were 
invited to a recent meeting 
with Daniel E. Shaughnessy, 
associate coordinator of the 
Food for Peace office of the 
Agency for International De- 
velopment. 


30 August 1973 

. Narcotics use declines 
v in U.S. armed forces 


At the meeting at the head- 
quarters of CARE the message 
was as plain as the luncheon 
•fare of hero sandwiches and 
coffee in containers. 

Mr. Shaughnessy said that 
the Agriculture Department 
had made no purchases in July 
or August and probably only 
small quantities of commodities 
woulb be procured in Septem- 
ber. Re said that the depart- 
ments was not going into the 
grain market to make further 
purchases until it completely 
reviewed the commodity situa- 
tion and assessed the needs for 
domestic use and foreign sales 
in light of a revised crop esti- 
mate. This estimate showed 
lower production of wheat and 
other grains than had been! 
forecast earlier. ! 

Some of the agencies coun- 
tered with an appeal saying 
they did not want foods to 
be diverted from American con-; 
sumers but asked that 1 per' 
cent be held back from alloca- 
tions for sales abroad and be 
earmarked for Food for Peace. 

An extensive review of the 
commodities situation now is 
under way in Washington, and 
the decision will be made "at 
the highest level,” according to 
spokesmen at the Agriculture 
and State Departments. 

Meanwhile, Church World 
Service has sent its representa- 
tives in the field a terse an- 
nouncement that shipments for 
October through December 
“will be nil.” Most of the pro- 
gram goes to help preschool 
children. 

The American-Jewish Joint 
Distribution Committee intends 
cutting back on some of its 
services so as to be able to 
buy bread for such operations 
as the soup kitchens run in 
Morocco. 

"But where can we buy 
bread at prices we can afford?” 
asks. Abe Loskove, director of 
community relations'. In Mo- 
rocco, the agency’s program 
goes to Moslems as well as 
Jews. 

11 CARE already has been re- 
ceiving cables from field of- 
fices saying that reserve stocks 
have been exhausted, said Mr. 
Devine, the deputy executive 
director. After years as a field 
. worker, a paralyzing illness has 
. confined him to a wheel chair, 
but he still runs the agency’s 
- supply program for 30-million 
people in 34 countries. 

CARE will juggle what’s left 
of its dwindling supplies as 
long as it can, but unless the 
Agriculture Department pro- 
vides new commodities by Sep- 
tember, there will be a break- 
-down in the pipeline of sup- 
plies in 20 countries, according 
to Frank Goffio, CARE’s exec- 
utive director. 

All of the agencies 1 directors 
stress that a delay of even three 
months in shipments risks the 
collapse of distribution services 
that have been developed over 


J By Dana Adams Schmidt 
Staff correspondent of 
/ The Christian Science Monitor 

' Washington 

The Pentagon has asked for re- 
search on methods to test servicemen 
, for the abuse of the two favorite drugs 
in Europe - mandrax and hashish. 

!’ This was disclosed by Dr. Richard 
S. Wilbur, Assistant Secretary of 
Defense for Health and Environment, 
who reported that the services were 
making headway against most types, 
of drug abuse in the U.S. military, but 
had no means of controlling these two. 

Mandrax is a form of methaqual- 
one, a type of sleeping pill, which' 
some servicemen have used instead 
of barbiturates. 

, Hashish is a concentrated form of 
marijuana, derived entirely from the 
berries of the cannabis plant. Like 
many other drugs, it is easily avail- 
able in Germany and has been more 
widely abused by American service- 
men there than heroin. 

Status report 

Dr. Wilbur’s report at a Pentagon 
news conference this week empha- 
sized that overall statistics indicated 
that drug abuse was declining among 
American servicemen around the j 
world. ,} 

Although the worldwide percentage 
of drug positives among U.S. servlce- 
tmcn and women was only 0.7 percent 
[during 1973, troops in Germany had 
; considerably higher test results. 

’ Of those tested there, 2.8 and 2.9 
•percent showed positive in January 
! and February, gradually declining to • 
2.0 and 1.8 percent in May and June. 

The drugs most frequently abused 
, — , as indicated by these analyses — 

J were amphetamines, commonly re- 
? ferred to as “speed,” which was taken 
; by 51 percent of those registering 
positive. Thirty-eight percent were^ 
j positives tor opiates, mainly heroin, 
and most of the rest were barbiturate 
positives. 

A special test in Thailand showed a 
decline in positives from 1.4 down to .5 
; percent between January and June of 
;thisyear. . - • > , 

‘ ' r ' 


Dr. Wilbur showed satisfaction with 
the armed forces’ performance in 
rehabilitation of drug abusers. His 
figures showed that of 83,874 individ- - 
uals identified as drug abusers be- 
tween June, 1971, and March, 1973, the 
armea services nua succeeded in * 
returning 48.0 percent to duty. Still * 
undergoing rehabilitation were 17.3 7 
percent and discharged after rehabili- 
tation were 29.3 percent; 5.4 percent 
were transferred to veterans hospi- 
' tals for additional treatment. 

“Rehabilitation varies a good 
deal,” Dr. Wilbur admitted. “It's a 
relatively new program and we’ve 
had to train a great many drug 
counselors, but the ability to rehabili- 
tate is improving really ex- 
ponentially. We feel that we will have . 

' an entirely satisfactory rehabilitation 
program over a period of the next few 
.months.” 

To illustrate how many different 
approaches there can be to the matter 
of rehabilitation from drug abuse, he 
described the method adopted by the 
, Navy at Subic Bay in the Philippines 
'in determining who was a “drug 
positive.” 

i ”They said, ‘We first take the lab 
positives, eliminate those that have 
legal prescriptions, and then we ex- 
amine for needle tracks. 

1 ' 1 4 As you know in the drug taking in 

•Southeast Asia mo3t is done by 
mouth, by nose, by smoking. Very 
little is done by needle, so this is 
rarely ever found. 

“ ‘We look for evidence that he’s 
under the influence, which is also 
uncommon when one has an appoint- 
ment with a doctor a day or so ahead. 

We then tell him that anything he says 
may be used against him and ask him 
if he’s a drug user. And they all say 
no. Therefore, he is put down as a ; 
negative and put on a surveillance 
program for eight weeks at three 
urine tests a week. Very few, of the 
men ever have a second positive.’ ” 

N Dr. Wilbur observed that the sys- 
tem might not be statistically sound 
but “I personally like the Navy 
approach.” 


many years. 

“We have tried to get peo- 

E le to learn to help themselves 
y using food as a tool,” ex- 
plained Anthony Foddai of 
Catholic Relief Services. j 
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U.N. to 1 
Muiltina 


By Marilyn Berger 


Washington Post Staff Writer I 

The giant international cor- alone accounts for about aj 
poratn - . —which have been . third of the total number of 
praise i.or developing the ; foreign affiliates, and together 
health of the world and dam- 'Wi the United Kingdom, the 


ned for subverting the politi- .Federal Republic of Germany 
cal processes of some coun- a hd Franck, it accounts for 
tries— are about to come un- qver three-quarters .of the to* 
der the scrutiny, but probably tal . * • • Of a total estimated 
‘Hot the control, of the United stock of foreign investment of 
; . Nations about $165 billion, most of 

< \ which is owned by multina- 

tt T ? “ th '«ifprf d a to? tional corporations, the United 
United Nations issued a 195- States accounts for mor0 

/page rep 01 1 last week about and over f 0U r-fifths of 

; the huge, World-Wide business - ’ total owned by fo ur 
enterprises, many of which c ^ untries> the Unit ed States, 
rhave financial activities ex- ^ united Kingdom, France 
ceeding the majority of the ^ the Federal Republic of 

TT T\J mpmhui' pmin trips Thf» .. 


•U.N.’s member countries. The 
report is admiring of the 
^flexibility” and “resourceful- 
ness” of the . multinational 


Germany.” 

^Developing countries, the 
report stated, have received 


corporations. At the same time only about a third .. 

it warns that regulation by estimated stock of foreign di- 
Viirtiioi- nmunr ic inpvita. . rect investment. 


it warns that regulation by 
l,some higher power is inevita- 
ble. 

fit calls for “some form of 
i accountability to the interna- 
.tional community,” but sug- 


gests the establishment of no libn j n . sales. included is a list! 


;A measure of the size of the 
corporations considered in the 
study is seen in the decision 
by the authors to ignore enter- 
prises witl^ less than $100 mil*. 


more than a forum as a start- 
ing point. Other suggestions 
include studies to collect data, 
establishment of a code of 
• conduct, and in a somewhat 


- V - ' . . , .. . ^ » umijiuwui yjL V.A. 

bolder vein, the monitoring cf cal inter ference in Chile by 


of 211 corporations with sales 
totalling more than $1 billion 
in* 1971. - , ; 

‘The study was clearly an 
outgrowth of charges of politi- 


corporative activities, 


International Telephone and 


, ‘‘Many key issues already Telegraph, but it also had 
identified do not lend them- r( fots in a more pervasive con- 
ceives to frontal attack at the c ^ Yn that the multinationals 
.international level, given the w ^ re becoming laws unto 
present world realities,” the themselves, answerable to no; 
report stated. “An untimely sovereign authority. Even in 
debate on solutions on which the United States, the report 
no possible agreement can be n $tes, such supporters of cor- 
reached may in fact block p(Jra tive activity as former Un- 


progress. 

The report traces the dra- 


der Secretary of State George 
W, Ball have put forward 


matic growth of the multina- ideas such as an international 
tional companies— mainly in company law for chartering 
the manufacturing and extrac- sifpraftational corporations, 
tjyc industries— since the end .Rut in a masterpiece of un- 
of World War II. It notes the derstatement, the report noted 
“high degree of concentra- “considerable resistance to a 
tfon” of the multinationals in powerful supranational ma- 
the developed countries and chinery, since a high degree of 
stresses that their corporate cohesion among independent 
investments gravitate toward nations is still lacking.” 
other developed countries. At --Jrhe report is particularly 
the same time it acknowledges opaque about the alleged po- 
tbc role of the multinationals Htical activities of the multi- 
in the development of the less- national corporations. In the 
.advanced countries while chapter titled “Impact and 
harping about their corpora- Tensions,” the report dis- 
tive impact on their societies CU s se s “the multinational cor- 
apd their national aspirations, pqration ip international rela- 
* “Eight of the 10 largest mul- tirins.’ ? - 

tinational corporations are 5‘Non-governmental bpdies,” 
based in the United States,” the report stated, “can parfici- 
the report says. ' pate in international relations 

in all, the United States by, influencing the policies and 


actions of tlieir own govern- 
ments, or by influencing the 
policies and actions of foreign 
governments, either directly 
or; through non-governmental 
entities in those countries. In 
the latter case they bypass 
, their own governments, al- 
though the consequences may 
affect those governments’ poli- 
r cies and actions. Furthermore, 
modern communications per- 
mit non-governmental entities 
to affect the environment in 
which international relations 
take place by influencing 
taste, values and attitudes . . . 
^Multinational . . , corporations 
are often close to the centers 
pf political power and can 
thus influence the affairs of 
nations.” . 

' This appears to mean that 
the giant corporations can , 
make or break governments 
and can have a deep impact on 
economies', both in their coun- 
tries of origin and in countries 
where they establish subsidiar- 
ies. In a less roundabout way, 
the report also states that 
home governments may use 
the giant corporations for the 
implementation of their for- 
eign policy. 

. The activities of the multi- 
national corporations and 
their impact on international 
finance, trade, politics and de- 
velopment, will be discussed 
by a panel called the “Group 
of Eminent Persons.” A two- 
week meeting is scheduled to 
begin at the United Nations 
Sept. 4. Included among the 
participants are bankers, diplo- 
mats and politicians'. 

New York Republican Sen. 
Jacob K. Javits, sometimes 
known as the father of the 
United States’ Overseas Pri- 
vate Investment Corporation, 
and J. Erwin Miller, chairman 
of Cummins Engine Company, 
Inc. will be the U.S. partici- 
pants. Sicco Mansholt of the 
Netherlands, former president 
of the commission of the Euro- 
pean Economic Community, 
Hans Schaffner of Switzer- 
land, vice chairman of Sandoz 
pharmaceuticals, and a British 
professor, John Dunning of 
Reading University, an author- 
ity on multinational corpora- i 
tioiis, will represent the indus- ’ 
trial nations. 

• From the less developed’ 
countries come Mohammad 
Sadli, head of Indonesia’s For- 
eign Investment Board, and 
L. K. Jha, former governor 
1.0/ tne Reserve, leak of Mi& 


The jSoviet Union is reprg-'| 
SBuj-etf by I. ]}! lyppov of 
gpvjet Institute for U.S. Stud- 
.je$. ISnierJk plum of Yugoslav 
Vie, bead pf Energoinvest, 
which hag been called 'the 
.Communist bloc’s only multi- 
national conglomerate, is also, 
on the panel. 

At the September meetings 
representatives of some of the 
major multinational corpora- 
tions like International Busi- 
ness Machines and General 
Motors, as well as labor union 
leaders, will deliver . state- 
ments. Further meetings gre’ 
scheduled for November in 
Geneva, and for March in New 
York. 

Although the U.N. study 
suggests possible areas for in- 
ternational action it makes 
clear that individual countries 
of regional groupings can do 
much to harness the energies 
pf multinational corporations 
in order to take advantage of 
the contributions they can 
ilnsfce while controlling their 
power. Major areas for action, 
the report suggests, are in tax' 
ation and the transfer of 
'funds. 

“The corporation, operating 
within several fax juHsdjcr 
tions ” the report stated, “can 
minimize its overall tax bill by 
establishing an artificial trans- 
fer price which will inflate the 
profits of subsidiaries located 
in countries where the tax 
.burden is lowest and limit the 
profits earned in countries l 
.where taxes are higher.” The 
report cites other methods re- 
sorted to by corporations to 
decrease taxes. It notes that 
individual countries— like the 
United States— are already . at- 
tempting to get greater con- 
trol over corporations for tax 
purposes but that shared data 
would help in the process. 

The report also attributes to 
multinational corporations an 
important impact on the inter- 
national monetary system, 
stating that “the recent cur- 
rency crises have focused at- 
tention on ‘hot money’ move- 
ments.” Although this has be- 
come accepted wisdom Deputy 
Under Secretary of Treasury 
for Monetary Affairs Jack F. 

{ Bennett said in a recent letter 
to Sen. Harry F. Byrd of Vir- 
ginia that he had found no evi- 
dence that large U.S. corpora- 
tions were to blame for the 
massive attack on the dollar in 
the world’s currency markets' 
at the beginning of this year. I 
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By Barry Lando ' J 

Lando is a Washington producer for ; 
tha CBS news program 9 "60 Minutes ) 

F OR YEARS, ONE of the best-kept 
of the many secret operations of ' 
the Vietnam war was an organization.! 
with the inoffensive name . of SOGt. 
The Studies and Observation Group. 
Recently, in scattered newspaper sto- 
ries, then with the Pentagon's admit- 
ting for the first time that Americans 
were killed in clandestine raids in 
Laos and Cambodia, finally with the 
testimony of former green, berets be- 
fore the Senate Armed Services Com-, 
mittee last week, some of the activities; 
of SOG have begun to surface. Thai 
full scope of SOG's operations, how- 
ever, may never be disclosed. 

SOG was a formidable operation, at 
its height involving more than 1,000 
American soldiers and almost 2,000 in- 
digenous mercenaries. They ran almost 
daisy raids into Laos and Cambodia, 
backed by helicopter gun ships, their 
own secret bases in South Vietnam, 
even a manned radio relay station in- 
side Laos itself. At times they could ; 
call upon U.S. tactical air units in; 
South Vietnam for help if they ran 
into trouble, and they frequently did. 
Official, U.S. protestations notwith-. 
standing, SOG's operations were not 
simple exercises in trail watching and. 
intelligence gathering, but often- in- 
volved sabotage and bloody combat. 

SOG was launched by a Democratic 
.president, continued by a Republican, 

It first went into action Feb. 1, 1964, 
set up by Lyndon Johnson on the rec- 
ommendation of then Secretary of De- 
fense Robert McNamara. Its code 
name was Operation Plan 34A. Accord- 
ing to the Pentagon Papers, as Mc- 
Namara viewed the plan it would 
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“present a wide variety of sabotage 
and psychological operations against; 
North Vietnam from which I believe 1 
we should aim to select those that pro- 
vide maximum pressure with minimum 
risk.” A faint administration hope was 
that, by putting pressure on North Vi- 
etnam the United States would some-, 
how convince Hanoi to get the Pathet 
Lao in Laos and the Vietcong in South 
Vietnam to back off. 

, During 1964, 34A teams of Ameri- 
cans and South Vietnamese c<mducted , 
wide-ranging operations into and over 
North Vietnam: ■ U*2 spy flights, sea 
raids on coastal installations, sabotag- 
ing bridges, kidnapping for intelli- 
gence purposes, and carrying out prop- 
aganda warfare. 

An analyst quoted in the Pentagon 
Papers concluded that tho. 34A opera- 
tion “carried with it an implicit sym- 
bolic and psychological intensification' 
of the U.S. commitment.. A firebreak 
had been crossed.” The analyst also 
; found that the.34A raids played a ma- 
jor role in provoking the 1964 clashes 1 
in the Tonkin Gulf. 

;SOG Extension 

A S THE VIETNAM conflict ex« : 

panded so did the SOG's operations, ; 
first into Laos around 1965, under the ; 
..code name “Prairie Fire,” then into 
. Cambodia about 1967 as “Salem 
House,” three years before President 
Nixon's solemn assurance that the U.S. : 
had always respected Cambodian neu--; 
trality. “We weren’t trying to spread . 
the war,” says a former SOG com- 
, mander, “but to increase our defense 
capabilities in South Vietnam. The 
idea was to protect our flank, to put 
some eyes and. ears where we didn't 
have them.” * 

Support elements, such as medics 
and chopper pilots, came from other 
units, hut most of SOG's American 
field troops were drawn from Special 
Forces. Informally, they devised their 
own emblem, based on the skull and 
crossbones, which they hung in the 
base bar and put on beer mugs. At 
their bases they continued to wear/ 
Special Forces’ insignia and their 
green berets, but once assigned to 1 
SOG they were no longer under Spe- 
cial Forces command, ' 

SOG operated as a special unit of' 
MACV (Military Assistance Command . 
4 Vietnam), headquartered in , Saigon, 
.with some input from the CIA and the 
Department of State. Overall supervi- ; 
sion, though, c»me from the Secretary 
of Defense through an office of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff called “Counter- 
insurgency and Special Activities.” 

SOG's forces were split into three 
base camps, with about 150 Americans 
.assigned to each camp: Banmethuot 
and Kontum in the central highlands, 
Danang in the north. The field opera- 
tions were given the cover name of 
Command and Control and, to an out- 
sider, the camps looked like any of se- 
veral green beret camps scattered 
throughout Vietnam. 

The bulk of SOG’s forces were na- 
tive mercenaries, about 600 based at 
each camp. “They liked to work for 


us,” says a fprmer SOG officer. “They 
t weren't just mercenaries. They knew 
that if anything happened to them, in 
action we'd bust our ass to take care of 
them. It wasn’t like being with the reg- 
ular troops. 

■ /They were good soldiers ‘ — Monta- 
gnards, Cholon cowboys (the long- 
-haired studs from Saigon), lots of Cam- 
bodians. Many of them became fine 
soldiers. The good ones were as good 
as any. soldier anywhere. We trained 
with them for weeks at the base camps 
and those patrol units became as tight 
aa brothers.” 

Usually the patrol teams were made 
up .of. six to eight native soldiers and 
two or three Americans. According to 
the former SOG commander, “If we 
didn’t put Americans on those patrols 
we felt- we really couldn’t rely on the 
(Information we would get. But we 
didn't want to put in large numbers 
that might get all shot up.” , 

•‘Inserting” the Patrols 

A fter intensive training for 

the Americans at a secret camp 
near Longbinh outside ; Saigon, fol- 
lowed. by more practice at the base, 
camps, the patrols moved to SOG's for- 
ward operating bases near the Cambo- 
dian and Laotian borders. Only four or. 
five .patrols could operate from any 
of these bases at one time because they 
required an extensive force to be 
safelyVinserted": two helicopters plus 
a backup to transport them, a mini- 
niujn of two gunships to provide cover- 
ing-fire if they ran into trouble, a for- 
ward air controller and, often, a com- 
mand-and-control chopper overseeing 
the operation. The patrols lasted about 
a’ weefc and there could be no resupply. 

The men carried all their supplies, 
frepi spare radio batteries to Claymore 
mines and stripped-down mortars, on 
their backs. The choppers were un«; 
marked and the men wore plain uni- 
forms; without any insignia. At times, 
a team would try to pass itself off as a 
North Vietnamese patrol, complete: 
with full NVA‘ uniforms and equip-* 
ment. They were never able to figure , 
out .why, but almost invariably the dis- 
guise -failed. The NVA troops would 
open, fire as soon sis they caught sight - 
of the SOG team. 

After “inserting” the patrol, the 
choppers would hover over the area for 
a f6w ’minutes, ready to sweep back in 
case of enemy ambush. Then they left. 
“When they had gone,” says a former 
SOG officer, “you lived with constant 
mental strain. The fear never left you. 

It ‘was worse than for anyone else in 
the war because of the isolation. Six or 
seven other men and yourself and no 
one else within 100 miles except the 
enemy.” 

Actually, the patrols • usually oper- 
ated up to 15 or 20 miles inside Laos 
and Cambodia, but not always. Some 
teams penetrated more than 100 miles 
on special missions. According to arti- 
cles by Gerald Meyer of the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch and confirmed by Spe- 
cial Forces veterans, SOG even estab- 
lished Its own radio relay station, 
“Eagle's Nest,” on a mountain peak 30 
tniles inside Laos. It was manned by 
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, ' If a patrol ran into enemy fire, it 

" V* " m was frequently able to call in support 
N no t just from its own gunships but 
t from regular tactical air squadrons op- 

V S .01** eratmg in South Vietnam. The reports 
^ \ I of those strikes, according to a former 

' A7> air liaison sergeant, were falsified to ap- 

pear as strikes within South Vietnam. 

c} v S fr_ SOG teams frequently were blood- 

LAOS - \ S ied themselves. The Pentagon now ad- 

. \ mils that 102 Americans were killed 

\ % \ \ during clandestine missions in Laos 

j ‘ and Cambodia since 1967. That number 

&& * \ r piiiiil mar still go much higher. Because 

C ' r their numbers were greater, the in- 

/ V , ‘digenous SOG forces lost three or four. 

| f 2. | 1 m •; . piSSilxil times more men than did the Ameri- 

I r y \:SSS8S: cans. No one talks about any Ameri* 

) 4 / rS Rontum ViSji-SifiS cans taken prisoners by the enemy 

^ V; 'durin" SOG operations. 

/V \\ y '■■ •• • \ Mj|j§ Some of the sharpest actions were in 4 

\y ' * W , • . 1967 in the Parrot’s Beak area of Cam* 

L \\ ' mM borlia where NVA forces were heavily 

/?• M SOUTH f|i •concentrated. Potential landing zones. 

jr. £&:*$:•: <were constantly monitored by the en* 

j /' - raSi? -emy, then very much alert to SOG op*. 

/ f ' erations. “One favorite tactic the NVA 

. \ JjS^BannietllUOt J$m had,” says a former SOG officer, “was to 

2PIA Y ' i wait until the patrol had unloaded and 

v i , I \ - the choppers left the area. Then they . 

ambushed the patrol and let loose on 
S] <r the choppers when they tried to get 

f back in. At one point, we were getting 1 

J r V8ETNAM ■ hit so often that we started blasting 

dr**A' i ' out our own LZ’s, dropping a 500- 

\ .* pound bomb, then landing the patrol 

fy- \ even before the dust had settled. Even 

Longbinh then we’d still get^hit.” 

Though very few congressmen were 
^ then aware of SOG or its operations, 

k ■ oaigun ‘ on Dec. 29, 1969, Congress passed a 

V military appropriations bill with an. 

Aw amendment prohibiting the introduc^ 

^u. tion of U.S. combat troops into Laos 

and Thailand. But SOG’s operations 

im . ^ con tinued. 

By Joseph p. Mastranseio — The Washington Post “As far as we were concerned,” says 

d-crossbones insignia m^ SOG’s bases in Vietnam. totem er SOG officer, ^semtrt* 

;ul arly resupplied b y VSXS'iZ'Sfc 

:^“"su^ed to — 

-kfand'radioTnsUUa 5 .: j SOG’s teams often went far beyond . ° the^ But somehow le sure got 

Sj”"! ^SSJSSbSS^S ,nto a beU of a iot of fighting, ,, 

PlaC +vfpn monitored ■« targets like radio installations or sup- Another Cover 

W i road and ply caches. “Usually you’d try not to , T A press CONFERENCE Feb. 

calculating road and PY.^ say3 the special. 4l7 1971 President Nixon affirmed- 

, .„ fnrYYia Forces officer, “but some guys got t that “we are not going to use ground 

St sources of pforma- gutsy. Three bikes coming down- “ » Los” and “we are not going 

ered to be enemy sol- trail . you tosa out three grenades, ( advisers Laos with the south' 

One POW waswo ;gearch the bodies for weapons or docu-. y ietname se forces.” Yet during last 

5 ° f ^oldiers^setting a- ments. Some guys took on much bigger peek's Senate Armed Services Com- 

Z ^problem stys ;« dds " mittee hearings, former Special Forces, 

f officer, was to get the Bloody the Enemy’s Nose . ; Sgt. Thomas ^“^saidthere'were 1 

a try to grab the last T XIMES the £ma U patrol teams; .^Americans In Laos whatsoever we 

unit, ambus it 6 A were doubled in size to l ar ®cr inserted on the 

for water, but-jt was „ Hatchet „ operat ions, aggressively seek-; 

risoners without losing ing enemy targets, armed with stripped- when the Special Forces officially; 

ng everything down on down mortars, machne guns, e pulled out of Vietnam in the beginning 

se knock-out dart guns flame throwers. Occasionally, they ex- of 1971i S0G £ou nd another cover for 

he spy movies never' panded to company-size SLAM—., its operations. The name of its units 

i in practice. We’d wind (Search Location and Annihilation ^ aS changed from Command and Con- 

ol ora grease gun with M i SS i 0 n) of 200 men or more, full- trol to Task Force One Advisory Ela- 

for some non-vital part, blown combat operations. “The aim,”, ment. The men removed all Special 

my wouldn’t die before the former SOG commander, Forces insignia, switched their green 

out. Occasionally st . hinndv the enemy’s nose, _ berets tor baseball hats, and kept on 
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Sku-’l-and-crossbones insignia m. irk’ SOG’s bases in Vietnam. 


SOG troops, regularly resupplied by 
helicopter. 

The prime goal of SOG teams was 
fathering intelligence: checking poten- 
tial bombing targets such as arms ■ 
caches, truck parks and radio installa- • 
tions, tapping North Vietnamese army 
communications, placing sensors on 
the trails, which were then monitored 
from the air, calculating road and 
river traffic. 

One of the best sources of informa- 
tion was considered to' be enemy sol- 
diers themselves. One POW was worth 


. difficult. Sometimes our successes, 
came when an NVA soldier would acci- 
dentally stumble into our arms and. 
-would be just too damned surprised to 
react.” 

! SOG’s teams often went far beyond . 
'r simply gathering intelligence. They 
would mine supply trails, attack small 
'.targets like radio installations or sup- 
ply caches. “Usually you’d try not to 
initiate contacts,” says the Special, 
• Forces officer, “but some guys got 
pretty gutsy. Three bikes coming down 
a trail: You toss out three grenades, 
search the bodies for weapons or docu- 


diers themselves, une r^w w« a ; search the bodies for weapons or uucu- 

four or five days of leave to the patrol, men j. s j g om e guys took on much bigger 
with the 'indigenous soldiers getting a- ; / 
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cash bonus besides. The problem, says 
a Special Forces officer, was to get the 
prisoners. “We’d try to grab the last 
guy in an NVA unit, ambush two guys 
as they went for water, butjt was 
tough. For years we agonized over 
ways to take prisoners without losing 
them or bringing everything down on 
top of us. Those knock-out dart guns 
you see in the spy movies never 
seemed to work in practice. We d win£ 
up using a pistol or a grease gun with 
a silencer, aim for some non-vital part, 
and hope the guy wouldn’t die before 
we got him out. Occasionally it 
worked; mostly it was just goddamned 


Bloody the Enemy’s Nose 
• a T TIMES the small patrol teams; 
A were doubled in size to larger ’ 
“Hatchet” operations, aggressively seek- 1 
ing enemy targets, armed with, stripped- 
down mortars, machine guns, even 
flame throwers. Occasionally, they ex- 
panded to company-size SLAM— y 
(Search Location and Annihilation 
Mission) of 200 men or more, full- 
blown combat operations. “The aim,” 
says the former SOG commander, 
“was to bloody the enemy’s nose.” 
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patrolling. ' ' . * • 

In December, 1970, one .year after 
the prohibition of ground combat 
troops in Laos, Congress passed a simi-’ 1 
lar prohibition for Cambodia. But itj 
was not until February, 1971, that* 
Americans in SOG were told to re- 
strict themselves to planning and sup- 


port and leave the actual crossborder ; 
incursions to indigenous forces. That- 
: is, according to a Special Forces qffi- 1 
fcer who claimed that SOG complied. ; 
■Other men who served with SOG, 
though, claim that Americans contin- 1 
ued to lead raids into Cambodia. 

•' SOG’s operations officially r came to a* 


•halt in Vietnam when MACV shut 
down this February. “We had South 
Vietnamese counterparts,” says the 
►former SOG officer, “and they were 
supposed to be prepared to assume the 
operations. If anyone is doing anything 
like SOG ariymore, SOG is not the 
name for it.” 
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By Stuart H. Loory 

COLUMBUS, Ohio— The revelation 
in recent days of clandestine cross- 
border operations by American ground 
troops in Cambodia, Laos and North 
Vietnam during the war reminds me 
once again that, somewhere in the 
United States, at least one Vietnam 
veteran has some important stories 
to tell. 

I do not know his name. I have 
heard from him only once. He wrote 
to me from the San Diego area on 
Feb. 2, 1971 in response to an article 
I had written for The Los Angeles 
Times. My article detailed the plana 
ning and execution of the November 
1970 raid on North Vietnam’s Sontay 
Prison, the famous abortive attempt to 
rescue American P.O.W.’s from a site 
just a few miles from Hanoi. 

The article exposed the bungled 
intelligence procedures used which 
meant that mission planners had no 
good information on whether Ameri- 
cans were actually kept at Sontay, 
whether, indeed, it was even a prison. 

My anonymous correspondent ex- 
pressed incredulity and he offered 
enough detail in his letter to make 
himself credible. His detail exposed 
the fact that for years the United 
States had actually been carrying the 
war in South Vietnam, with ground : 
troops as well as bombers, right into 
the North Vietnamese heartland. 

U 

He spoke of an organization called 
“SOG,” which, at the time, was un- 
familiar to me. In recent weeks, 
SOG (Studies and Observation Group) 
has been revealed by articles in this 
newspaper and The New Republic as ’ 
the military’s own dirty tricks depart- 
ment. 

“SOG can put a recon team into any 
. place in North Vietnam, utilizing Viet- 
namese who were bom and raised in 
the specific area,” my correspondent 
said. “I know this is true because I 


spent 23 months as head adviser to 
the waterborne element of SOG and 
helped plan and execute many such 
; missions. 

“It was not unusual on many mis- 
sions of this unit to have a man 
killed or wounded in the same hamlet 
in which he had been bom. . . .” 

The letter writer then continued 
with some specifics about how SOG 
men, who had been commanded for 
a time by the same Col. Arthur D. 
“Bull” Simons who led the attacker-s 
into Sontay, could have parachuted 
into the Sontay region, checked out 
the camp and radioed a one-word yes 
or no answer to the question of 
whether Americans were there. He told 
of special radios the unit used. He said 
the men were trained in HALO (high 
altitude, low opening) parachute jump 
techniques. . 

Q ” 

And then, on page three of his 
letter, he penned the sentence that has 
haunted me for the two and one-half 
years since I first read it. It was 
added parenthetically: 

“SOG is not beyond sending in an 
armed chopper in a case like this 
and executing the scout/recon team 
by gunning them down on the LZ." 
LZ is military shorthand for landing 
zone. 

If I read that sentence correctly, I 
was being told that once the American 
military had employed Vietnamese to 
do a difficult piece of dirty work, the 
commandos were rewarded with exe- 
cution rather than rescue out of the 
feeling that dead men cannot, like 
recovered heroes, live to talk of their 
exploits and compromise future mis* 
sions. 

In other words, SOG disposed of its 
own Vietnamese like so many pieces 
of Kleenex. Even against the back- 
ground of all the documented cruelty 
in the Vietnam Avar— the free-fire 
zones, the carpet bombing, the use of 
white phosphorus and other antiper- 
sonnel weapons, the tiger cages, the 
torture, the defoliation— the thought 


that Americans were cynically execut- 
ing their allies beggared the imagina- . 
tion. 

The thought bespeaks an inhumanity 
that shames our country more than 
any Watergate, “plumbers” group or 
enemies list can. 

My ■ instincts have told me the 
contents of the letter are true. How- 
ever, despite repeated efforts, I was 
never able to doublecheck and con- 
firm the veracity. Because of the let* 
ter’s implications, I have refrained 
from publishing the information. Now 
that other activities of SOG have been 
exposed, I am more convinced than 
ever of the letter’s truth and impor- 
tance. 

My correspondent took me for a 1 
better reporter than I actually was. 
He concluded his letter this way: 

“I could relate page after page of 
data on SOG but I feel you’ve probably 
heard much of it or similar stories. 
... So take it from an old scout-swim- 
mer and SOG alumni, Mr. Loory; some- 
body ain’t telling it like it is.” 

Old scout-swimmer and SOG alum- 
nus, wherever you are, if you should 
happen to read this, your page after 
page of data would be a welcome con- 
tribution to history. Come forward, 
please, as so many others have re- 
cently and help the American people 
find the way. 

Stuart H. Loory, Kiplinger Professor 
of Public Affairs Reporting at Ohio 
State, is author of the forthcoming, 
"Defeated : Inside America’s Military 
Machine 
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• By D, Gareth Porter 

, Porter is a research associate in Cor-, 
■ nell University’s International Relations 
of East Asia project. His monograph, 
“The XJh of the Bloodbath,” published 
lest year, challenged the administration’s 
ass' ■’■I** c 's about the consequences of 
a •_ . .nmunist victory in Vietnam. 

C ONGRESS IS NOW considering 
an economic aid program for 
South Vietnam which would continue 
to maintain for an indefinite time 
what one high U.S. official has called 
the “client relationship” with the Sai- 
gon government of ^guyen Van Thieu. 

Tftie main purpose of the proposed 
aid program, which the administration 
has called a “reconstruction and devel- 
opment” program, is neither recon- 
struction nor development but the sub- 
sidization of Thieu’s military-police ap- 
paratus. By not only arming and equip- 
ping that apparatus but als,o by paying 
for most of South Vietnam's budget 
and artificially maintaining levels of 
consumption, the United States still: 
refuses to allow the Saigon govern-’ 
ment to stand or fall on the strength 
of its support among the Vietnamese 
people themselves. 

The Thieu government remains to- 
day essentialy a creation of American 
military intervention in Vietnam. For 1 
it is kept in power by a military and a 
paramilitary control apparatus which ■ 
the South Vietnamese people never de- 
sired and would have been unwilling 
to finance themselves. 

It was in fact the U.S. mission which 
imposed this political and economic 
monstrosity on South Vietnam. As the ! 
economic counselor to the U.S. em- 
bassy, Charles Cooper — the man cred- 
ited with masterminding economic pol- 
icy in Vietnam during the war — told ‘ 
me in a 1971 interview, “We've always 
been in the position here of pushing 
their expenditures up. We pushed; 
them on pacification, on increasing the 
army, etc. . . . We were actually satisfy- ■ 
ing our own ideas. . . .” 

As a result the Sfluth Vietnamese 
ground and air forces increased from- 
216,000 men in 1964 to 1.1' million in 
1972; the police force increased from 
20,000 men in 1964 to 120,000 in 1972. 
The official government budget in- 
creased from $219 million in 1964 to j 
$856 million in 1972. 

Inflation or Taxes 

I N ORDER TO FINANCE such a 
swollen apparatus of control, any 
independent state would have had to 
resort to runaway inflation or heavy : 
taxes on the entire population, rich 
and poor. The taxes required to sup- 
port this level of .. military .spending. 


only could be raised successfully if the ' 
government in question had had rea- 
sonably solid support for its anti-Com- 
munist war effort something which 
the Saigon government has manifestly 
'lacked. 

> But the Saigon government had an 
alternative to uncontrolled inflation or 
burdensome taxation — which was to 
rely on the U.S. to pay for most of its ; 
budget and to prevent any significant 
, drop in living standards by providing 
massive quantities of imported goods. 

The main instrument for preserving 
the Thieu government’s military and 
paramilitary apparatus while minimiz- 
ing economic hardship is still the Com- 
modity Import Program, under which 
the government receives letters of 
'credit which it then sells to the Viet- 
namese importers for piasters. It uses 
these aid-generated piasters to pay its 
budgetary expenditures, and when the 
goods arrive in Vietnam, the customs 
taxes collected on them add additional 
resources for the budget. Meanwhile, { 
Vietnamese are able to purchase im- 
ported goods which South Vietnam 
could not possibly afford with its own 
minimal foreign exchange reserves: , 
gasoline and parts for motor bikes, fer- ! 
tilizer, cement, sugar and other food-*’ 
stuffs. 

In fiscal year 1974, the Nixon admin- 
istration has requested $275 million 
dollars for the Commodity Import Pro- 
gram and is adding a $50 million} 
“development loan” for imports which / 
Thieu can also use to help pay for his 
military budget. This assistance is esti- 
mated by the Agency for International 
Development to represent roughly one-; 
fourth the living standard of the aver- 
age Vietnamese. / . 

; If the artificially maintained stand-' 
ard of living has neither made the Thieu 
regime popular nor silenced opposh 
tioqrto the war in the cities, it has nev* 
Wtheless helped to keep urban discon-* 
tent at a level which can be controlled 
through the massive use of police sur- 
veillance and terror. Millions of Viet- 
namese thus have been dissuaded from 
taking to the streets or to the jungles 
to overthrow the Saigon regime. There 
is no doubt in the minds of U.S. offi- 
cials that Thieu's regime could not have 
survived the political turmoil which 
would have occurred without the U.S. : 
subsidization of Saigon’s state appara- ; 
tus and economy. 

Gradual Reduction 

D ESPITE ADMINISTRATION state- 
ments paying lip service to the ob- 
jective of Saigon’s economic independ- 
ence, the official rationale accompany- 
ing the 1974 aid program for Indochina 
makes clear Its intention to continue 
the client relationshp with Saigon in- 


definitely. Instead of offering a plan 
for the rapid elimination of American 
subsidization of the Thieu government 
the rationale suggests that the import 
subsidy can only be reduced 
“gradually” and that Saigon will ; 
“continue to require foreign assistance 
for the next few years to maintain the 
flow of 'ioods needed for production,.* 
invostme^c anu consumption.” It does 
not mention that this flow of goods is 
also necessary for Thieu to pay for his 
army and police force. 

The army lives off foreign aid rather 
than relying on the support of its own 
people, and' any attempt to reorient it 
economically, socially and politically 
away from the present American style 
of organization and operation would al- 
most certainly end in disaster. More- 
over, for Thieu to demobilize most of 
his 1.1 million-man army would mean 
relinquishing a convenient means of 
political control oVer them and, indi- 
rectly, over their families. , 

Equally important, the Saigon re- 
gime has shown little interest in mak- 
ing domestic taxation its main finan- 
cial basis. For nearly 20 years, Ameri- 
can largesse has encouraged Saigon to 
avoid the taxation of domestic wealth 
iii order to gain more fully the support 
of those comprising the taxable popula- 
tion. As a result, taxation in Vietnam 
has been feeble on the one hand and 
regressive on the other. 

1 The Saigon government has shdwn 
an aversion to direct taxation, which 
must constitute the backbone of any 
healthy fiscal system, and has focused 
its efforts instead on the taxation of 
soft drinks, beer and tobacco products, 
which fall more heavily on the poor 
•than on the rich and which do not 
draw on the primary sources of wealth 
in the country. For many years, well 
over half the domestic taxes collected, 
by the government came from only 
nine foreign-owned companies in Sai- 
gon which produced beer, soft drinks 
and tobacco. In 1972, direct taxes 
i brought in only $37 million — 4 per 
cent of total income, including U.S. 
aid. 

There are two simple reasons for Sai- 
gon's persistent refusal to tax the real! 
wealth available to it. On the one hand, 
officials have always feared that such 
taxation would increase its unpopularity 
or lose the cooperation of those whose 
'acceptance or support was crucial for 
pacification and political stability. On the 
other hand, the readiness of j the United 
States to provide whatever revenues were 
not obtained through taxation provides 
a lack of incentive for maximizing tax 
collections and an incentive for officials 
to exploit the most lucrative sources of 
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wealth for their own benefit. J 

Taxing Isn’t Popular 

T HE GOVERNMENT, unable tcj ap- 
peal either to patriotic sentiment or 
a commonly shared vision of society,' has 
implicitly admitted its own doubts about 
the legitimacy of the war effort in the ' 
eyes of the Vietnamese people in 
avoiding direct domestic taxation. 
When he was prime minister in 1909/ 
Trap Van Huong declared, “If we levy, 
moi ; e taxes, the government will be un- 
popular and the political situation' 
here more unstable.” 

Willard Sharpe, chief of the eco- 
nomip analysis branch of AID in Sai< 
gon, explained fears of reduction in 
American Commodity Import funds in 
1971 by saying, “I don’t think the gpv- 
ernment feels it is, strong enough to, 
ask the people ) to pull in their belts. 
It’s just not popular enough.” 

Between one-thind and one-half of 
the private wealth of South Vietnam 
, still lies in its agricultural production, ? 
primarily in the country’s rice bowl, 
the Mekong Delta. American officials: 
have been pointing to the new prosper- ; 
ity of commercialized farmers ip the 
Delta, thanks to large inputs of ferti- ! 
lizer, new rice strains, and favorable! 
rice prices. But Thieu’s pacification : 
strategy in the Delta has been based* 
> more or less implicitly on the idea that 
the government can give the farmers 
something for nothing, with the help 
of American generosity. 

' One of Saigon’s bright young Ameri-* 
can-trained economists, who was then , 
vice minister of agriculture, proudly 
asserted to me in 1971 that his govern- 1 
ment collected only a “very nominal* 
tax” on land — less than 200 piasters, 
or 50 dents, on a hectare of land: 
which brought an average of $180 a 
year in income, or about one-third of 1 • 
per cent of gross income. 

“With our system,” he pointed out, ; 
“the fanners themselves benefit from! 
land reform. With the Vietcong pro- 
gram, the result is more revenue for; 
the Vietcong.” This was precisely the 
difference between a regime depend- ’ 
ent on popular support for its military • 
operations and one dependent on for-- 
eign support. As the American tax ad-: 
viser in Saigon, Paul Maginnis, ex-J 
plained two years ago, “The national- 
government is subsidizing villages and; 
hamlets in order to purchase their loy- ! 
alty instead of demanding money from 
them to finance the war effort.” ■* 

Subsidies Increase ‘ 

W HILE THE GOVERNMENT col-' 
lected a token 54 million piasters 
($242,000) in agricultural faxes in 1969, 
it was subsidizing the village budgets . 
in the amount of 2.2 billion piasters 
($9.8 million), for both local govern- 
ment operations and village develop-* 
ment projects. And while agricultural; 
taxes rose to 3 billion piasters in 1972 ^ 
($6.9 million), the subsidy increased ! 
even more,. to 10.4 billion piasters ($24! 
million). Whether or not the rural sec- *’ 


tor of the society will ever contribute 
more to the budget than it receives in 
subsidies is thus still open to question. ( 

Political considerations also have 
kept Saigon from taxing fairly the un- 
salaried urban middle class which con- 
stitutes the most active segment of the 
U.S.-sponsored political system. The 
traditional policy toward this stratum 
has been summed up by one Vietnam- 
ese expert on taxation as, “Leave it 
, alone as long as the circumstances per- , 
mitted.” The American budgetary sub- 
sidies thus far have provided just such 
circumstances: In February, 1971, Pres- 
ident Thieu abruptly called . off the , 
work of special tax teams, which were : 
trying to assess faiidy the income of. 
the professional and business class in 
Saigon, after it complained loudly 
through the press and its representa-,< 
fives in the national assembly. Later in ; 
1971 the building containing Saigon’s f 
tax records was blown up. The teairta j 
:were never revived. 

The most important untapped source 
of wealth in Vietnam, however, are the ! 
profits which were generated by the 
war itself, which long has been the big- 
gest industry by far in the country. i 
Again, the U.S* subsidization of the 
budget not only encouraged Saigon toH 
avoid taxing the war profiteers but, 
gave officials an incentive to enter 
into collusion with theift at the ex- 
pense of the government’s fiscal 
health. And more important than the' 
bars, nightclubs, brothels, laundries 
and other enterprises, which were offi- 
cially untaxed but generated large in-j 
comes for district and province chiefs,?] 
f was the import business. 

From 1965 to 1971, Vietnamese im-,' 
porters were making enormous profits ; 
because of the officially overvalued 
piaster in exchange for the dollar andj 
: the -rationing of import licenses. Iiy 
.* 1970 a secret government report which 
was obtained by the House Subcommit- 
tee on Foreign Operations estimated ^ 
-that these “windfall profits” were run- 
, ning as high as $150 million per year. 

; (An even more detailed study of wind- 1 
: fall profits done in 1970 by Dr. Douglas 
Dacey of the Institute for Defense 
i Analyses on a contract with AID* 

‘ which carefully estimated the amount 
of windfall profits each year* on the ba- ; 
sis of official economic data, was sup- 
pressed by the agency before it coultf" 
be published. Congressional efforts tq. 
^obtain a copy have been systematically 
•refused.) ' 

Revenues Affected f 1 /. 

rjpHESE UNEARNED PROFITS were 
JL all at the expense of revenues, sinc^ 
•they would have remained in Saigon^ 
treasury had the exchange rate kept 
up with the rate of inflation. Yet acf 
cording to the Ministry of Finance, thq 
government collected only 100 milliohc 
.piasters ($250,000) in taxes on the 1969 
incomes of those importers — an infin- 
itesimal fraction of their illegitimate! 
profits. 

The failure of the government to get* 
more tax revenues from war profiteer^ 


was caused by the same situation 
which produced the windfall profits in 
the first place. Relieved of the neces- 
sity to squeeze every bit of revenue 
possible from the South Vietnamese 
economy, powerful officials turned the 
rigged import licensing and foreign ex- 
change system to their own advantage 
instead of reforming it. • ; 

; The officials who had power over, 
the distribution of import licenses 
used it to extract from the recipients a 
private “tax” in return for the favor.' 
According to business and financial 
^soufrees in Saigon, including a former 
high Economics Ministry official who 
'now is in the import business and a 
Japanese businessman with 7 years' ex- 
perience in Vietnam as of 1971, import- 
ers had to pay 3 per cent of the total 
value of the license, or 10 piasters on 
every dollar of goods imported, to the 
minister of economics, Pham Kim 
Ngoc, who became known in Saigon 
circles as “Mister 3 Per Cent.” Ngoc' 
;was assumed to have divided “taxes” 
with other top officials of the Thieu re- 
gime, The 3 per cent rakeoff, if applied 
to the total volume of imports, would 
have netted $23 million in 1970, or 92 
times the amount collected from them 
in the form of income taxes. 

Although the threat of drastic reduce 
tions in U.S, subsidies to Vietnam fi- 
nally moved the U.S. mission to insist 
on an end to the system of overvalued 
currency and tight controls over licen- 
ses, the system had already allowed 
importers to accumulate hundreds of 
‘millions of dollars, virtually none of 
‘which ever was used for the budget, 
/The increased but still modest 
amounts in income tax collection in! 
1972 from nonsalaried individuals ($7.5 
million) and corporations ($19 million) . 
do not begin to scratch the surface of 
this wealth. 

Ending the Commodity Import Pro- 
gram would have the effect of making 
the government dependent on the sup- 
port of the South Vietnamese people 
for the first time in its history. It 
. would then be up to the Vietnamese 
people themselves (as it should have 
.been all along) to decide whether or 
how much they are willing to sacrifice , 
in order to maintain the present mili- 
tary and paramilitary apparatus. , * : 

To the extent that the population,’ 
wealthy or poor, wishes to see the Sai- 
gon government survive, they can cod- 
.tribute their share through direct 
vtaxes, which Saigon ^ unquestionably: 
has the physical capability to cpllect.. 
If the government cannot obtain the 
resources to support the present level, 
of military spending through this- 
means, it will have to reduce its ex-! 
.penditures to the level that it can sup- 
port. 

In any case, the United States no! 
longer should be in the position of ar-. 
tificially maintaining a political and 
military structure through its assump.-’ 
!tion of the bulk of its budgetary expen- 
ditures and the subsidization of con- 
sumption levels. 
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Those Papers That Survive in Saigon 
Are Subdued by Thieu’s Harsh Curbs 


By JAMES M. MARKHAM 

v Special to The New York Time® ' 

SAIGON, South Vietnam, 
Aug. 20 — With the firm ap- 
plication of financial and po^ 
litical; pressures, the Govern-* 
ment of President Nguyen Van 
Thieu .has tamed Saigon’s once, 
outspoken and contentious 
press. 

Newspapers that more than 
a ye&r ago got away with scald-, 
ing commentaries and irrever-. 
ent cartoons — a huge, hairy-- 
handed Ri<*ha r d Nixon, -for ex-' 
ample, .leoiing a diminutive 
President Nguyen Van Thieu 
and his people to slaughter on 
the battlefield — are now cen- 
sored or seized for publishing 
a vest-pocket biography of Leon 
id I. Brezhnev, the Soviet Com- 
munist party leader, or the dec- 
laration of South Vietnamese 
neutralist. 

“Freedom of the press does, 
not exist in Vietnam,” declared 
Vo Long Trieu, a member of 
Parliament who publishes Dai' 
Dan Toe (The Great People), 
one of perhaps two news- 
papers that can be called anti-. 
Government. 

“Every day the Government 
can seize any paper for any 
reason it likes,” Mr. Trieu said 
in an interview. “And the rea- 
son it gives may have nothing 
to do with why it orders a con- 
fiscation.” 

Some of Mr. Trieu’s col- 
leagues disagree slightly. Free- 
jdom of the press, they say, 
;has not been entirely extin- 
guished in South Vietnam; jour-, 
inalists have been less political 
elbow room in South Korea, j 
the Philippines and Taiwan — : 
not to mention North Vietnam. 

However,, after subjecting 
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self to a brief period of unin- 
hibited criticism in the press,; 
the Thieu Government has 
cracked down on journalists 
and successfully narrowed the 
limits of acceptable opinion to 
its own -variety of unwavering 
anticommunism and antineu- 
tralism. , ^ 

Today no one questions the 
actions of Government policy.. 
No one criticizes President 
Thieu or any of his gen- 
erals,^ unless these have fallen 
, into disgrace; colonels ancLprov- 
, ince chiefs may occasionally be 
criticized, if their identities are 
thinly disguised or if their cor- 
ruptions are particularly fla- 
grant, Cabinet ministers are 
generally immune from criti- 
cism, but civil servants are not.' 

Officially, the Government is 
still constrained by the rather, 
liberal law of December, 1969, 
-that declares press freedom to 
be “a fundamental right” and 
says flatly that “censorship is 
prohibited.” 

The law ushered In a period 
of press freedom, but late in 
1971 Mr. Thieu began his crack- 
1 down. 

!• Then on Aug. 4, 1972, the 
. President, buttressed with spe- 
cial powers assumed during the 
Communists’ spring offensive, 
promulgated Decree Law 007, 
which established a system of 
censorship and required news- 
papers to make deposits of 20 
million piasters ($40,000 at the 
present rate) to guarantee the 
payment of any fines! and court 
costs. 

At the time of. the decree, 
Saigon, which is the country's 
conly newspaper town, had 42 
dailies — many of them on 
, the brink of insolvency. . 

* Today it has 2&r-16 In the 
’(Vietnamese language and 10. in 


By Tammy Arbuckle 

Star -News Special Correspondent 

VIENTIANE— American- 
backed operations by Cam- 
bodians operating from Lao 
soil have been completely 
terminated and all Cambo- 
dians involved in these op- 
erations have been returned 
to. Cambodia, well informed 
sources say. 

These operations were 
carried out by Cambodian 
troops based on an island 
close to the Cambodian bor- 
der in South Laos. 

Intelligence and harass- 
ment teams were inserted 
into Northern Cambodia in 
the Se Khong River area 


north of Stung Treng and 
around the North Cambodi- 
an town of Siem Pang. 

American aircraft were 
used for these insertions 
from contract airlines such 
as Continental. 

OPERATIONS WERE 
under the control of Lon 
HNoI’s departed brother Lon 
Non and run from the South 
Lao town of Pakse by Cam- 
bodian army Col. Lim Siso- 1 
wafh. The operation was 
funded by the Central Intel- 
ligence agency but Ameri- 
cans who were dissatisfied 
with lack of results broke 
off from it about six weeks 


Chinese, the English-language 
Saigon Post, which was found- 
ed in 1963 as America's com- 
mitment here deepened, and 
the French-language Courrier 
d’Extr£me-Orient which caters 
to French expatriates and mem- 
bers of the Vietnamese 61ite 
who consider Paris their second 
home. 

The printing run of ail Sai- 
gon's papers is thought to be 
about 300,000 copies but only 
200,000 are said to be sold— 
about half in Saigon and the 
rest in South Vietnam's other 
major cities. - - - 

Among the victims of the de- 
posit requirement — and the 
generally deteriorating South 
Vietnamese economy — were 
several independent papers and 
the capital's most popular op- 
position daily, Tin Sang (Morn- 
ing News). 

The 1972 decree gave enor- 
mous powers to the Minister, 
of the Interior, who can order 
the seizure and even the tem- 
porary suspension of newspap- 
ers that violate “national se- 
curity” or “sow dissension.” 

Military courts are empow- 
ed to> try national security) 
cases and can impose sentenc- 
es of up to three years and! 
fines of up to 5 million pias- 
ters ($10,000). For the most! 
part, the Government has re-; 
lied on fines to subdue the 
press. 

* Finally, the newspapers must 
submit copies to the Ministries 
of Information and Interior.four 
hours before publication. As a 
■result/ almost all Vietnamese 
papers reach the stands late in. 
the afternoon — often after 
^discreet “unofficial” calls have’ 
produced white spaces contain- 
ing the words “voluntarily with-i 
jdrawp.” • i 



The Cambodian teams 
were failing to reach their 
objectives. Usually they 
were spotted by insurgent 
sentries hidden in treetops 
who scanned the flat, thinly- 
forested terrain. 

■ The operation received its 

■ death blow when Premier 
Souvanna Phouma ordered 

t it stopped and all Cambodi- 
ans involved to leave Lao 
soil . Possibly this was to 


. “Vietnam Is still at war, so } 
we must maintain certain nec- 
essary restrictions,” observed 
Tran Huu Triet, the 30-ycar- 
,old chief ot the Information 
Miistry's Department for Co- 
ordination of the Press and the 
Arts. Mr. Triet, however, insist- 
ed in an 'interview that censor- 
ship does not exist in Vietnam. 

Mr. Triet is ultimately re- 
sponsible to his relative by mar- 
jriage, Hoang Due Nha, one of 
'the President’s closest advisers 
and the man who prepares Mr. 
'Thieu’s daily press digest. Mr. 
iThieu is said to be an avid 
newspaper reader himself and 
soften pores over the papers, 
even reading the classified ads. 
i If Mr. Nha finds an article — 
or several articles in one paper 
— particularly offensive, orders 
are given to the Ministry of the 
Interior for it to be seized. If 
.the offense is slight, a tele- 
phone call, and a white space, 
.suffice, 

| The one publicist who has 
totally resisted thp Gov- 
j'ernment's censorship efforts, 
the Rev. Chan Tin, a liberal Ro- 
man Catholic priest, was tem- 
porarily put out of business 
last week when the police raid- 
ed his clandestine printing press 
and arrested 35 people — 
“among them. 10 deserters,” ac- 
cording .to an official state- 
ment. 

Father Tin, who has cham- 
pioned the cause of political * 
prisoners held by the Saigon 
Government, was sentenced by 
a military court last October to 
five years in solitary confine- 
ment for continuing .to publish 
his leftist: monthly, Doi Dien 
(Face-to-Face). 

'(. After, that the publication 
went underground, but the sen- 
tence against Father Tin, who 
enjoys the tacit protection of, 
the church, has not been car- 
ried out. ' 

” In an interview, the jolly,' 
round-faced priest hinted that 
the recent raid would not put 
an end to Doi Dien. 

“There are lots of printing 
presses,” he said. “At the time 
of the French invasion of Viet- 
nam, our ancestors printed 
tracts on palm leaves.” 


! avoid any Cambodian in- 
volvements which could 
ruin Lao negotiations with 
the Communists. 

A LAO AIR Force DC3 
transport landed in Khong 
in late July and all Cambo- 
dians were sent to Phnom 
Penh, although some tried 
. to hide from Lao authori- 
ties, well informed sources 
said. 


